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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


AnotHER week of musters and preparation, by Ministers and their 
adversaries. Caution and covered movements are the tactics of 
both parties. 

Seldom has a new Minister been allowed to get all the accept- 
ants of office under him back into Parliament so quietly as Lord 
Derby has. Only two have been threatened with opposition, and one 
of these is already returned. This, of course, has been owing less 
to implicit confidence in the Premier and his Cabinet, than to the 
disruption of the party which has abdicated office and its entire isola- 
tion diem popular sympathy, as well as to the judicious selection of 
men with manageable constituencies for office. The Ministerial can- 
didates for reélection have conformed pretty closely to the example 
of reticence set them by their chief and probably recommended to 
their imitation. Most of them have indeed explicitly professed 
their continued adhesion to the principle of Protection, but as a ques- 





tion not to be immediately urged. More than one elaborate pro- | 


test has been registered against the imputation of hostility to 
moderate and reasonable progress. Altogether, a Tory or Con- 
eervative of the type of the year 1819 would rub his eyes to hear 
the professions of the official champions of the party so-called in 
1852. Except on the subject of Free-trade, the me 

eandidate who has afforded direct provocation to Liberal challenge 
is Mr. Napier; who emphatically declared his hostility to cheap 
law, and used some expressions respecting the N ana | system of 
Education in Ireland that have been eagerly caught at. 

The future Opposition had its first muster at Lord John Rus- 
sell’s house on Thursday. 
ceedings has been published, and some care appears to have 
been taken to soften as much as possible the accounts that could 


not be prevented from transpiring of the refractoriness of Messrs. | 


Hume and Duncombe. One main object of the meeting would 
seem to have been, to secure the leadership of Opposition for Lord 


Ministerial | ; 
| jection ; it can only serve to bring out the merits of the system 


No authorized version of the pro- | 


versal irresolution : men are waiting to be pushed on by events. 





The new Viceroy has reached Dublin and been installed in office. 
The citizens were disposed to receive Lord Eglinton favourably ; 
and his entry into the Irish capital would have been auspicious, 
but for a riot, which at one time threatened to become serious, 
provoked by the students of the University. Those unfledged 
politicians, after the Viceregal procession had passed, marched 
round the statue of King William, shouting and beating the 


| Kentish fire, and one of them suspended an orange pocket-handker- 


chief from a lamp-post. A skirmish with the mob was the con- 


| Sequence ; and the military were called out, but, fortunately, not re- 
| quired to act. 


This ebullition of the turbulent spirit of a few raw 
lads at college would probably have been disregarded, had it not 
been for a similar demonstration of Orange zeal by the same parties 
at the election of Mr. Napier; and had not the antecedents of Lord 
Derby with reference to Ireland been such as to excite a marked 
jealousy of his leaning to the old Ascendancy doctrines. The late 
resuscitation of an Ultra-Protestant feeling by the foolish move. 


| mentof the Romanist clergy, which has been called Papal Aggres- 


sion, affords a strong temptation to seek for support by a marked 
sectarian policy. On the other hand, the feelings awakened among 
the intelligent Roman Catholic laity by the conduct of the Ultra- 
montane clergy is such, that any measures on the part of Govern- 
ment that could be construed into a real Catholic grievance would 
be an absolute godsend to the latter. All measures tending to 
revive or embitter sectarian jealousies and animosities in Ireland 
are at this moment cqpoctillly to be deprecated. Mr. Napier 
intimated to his constituents of the University at his reélection, 
that Lord Derby intends to institute an inquiry into the working 
of the National system of Education, with a view to render it in 
reality what it is called. To fair inquiry there can be no ob- 


if rightly administered, or detect and frustrate any jobbery that 
may have crept into it. At the same time, it ought not to be 
concealed, that some expressions respecting “ Scriptural instruc- 
tion,” associated by Mr. Napier with his intimation of the in- 
tended inquiry—combined, too, with what is understood to have 
fallen from a nobleman who holds office in the new Government, re- 
specting the desirableness of affording the Established Protestant 
clergy an inducement to take a more active part in the manage- 
ment of the National Education system—have caused uneasiness. 





In France, the elections of the Legislative Body have been com- 


John, by forestalling any attempt on the part of Earl Grey—or 
may be Lord Palmerston—to assume it. With the two exceptions 
already named, the assembled forces evinced a disposition to be 
amenable to discipline. Mr. Villiers referred the fate of his Free- 
trade motion to the decision of the majority, and Messrs. Bright | 
and Cobden were equally quiescent. Lord John recommended, 
with the approbation, he said, of Sir James Graham and Mr. Cob- 
den, that Free-trade should be the only question immediately 
urged ; and that even with regard to it, Mr. Villiers should confine 


pleted ; a President appointed ; and the 29th of March fixed for the 
meeting of that Assembly and the Senate. The President of the 
Corps Legislatif, M. Billault, was at one time an avowed Socialist ; 
and beyond his acceptance of office under the professed antagonist 
of Socialism, no reason is known for suspecting him to have 
changed his opinions. Five candidates opposed to the Government 
have been elected ; and political gossip speaks of some eighty mem- 
bers who are expected to rally round M. de Morny and form a kind of 
qualified Opposition. But whatcan any opposition ayail in such a 


himself in the first place to putting a question to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Lord John postpones his Reform Bill, and Sir 


George Grey abandons his St. Alban’s Disfranchisement Bill; the | 
Corrupt Practices Bill only is to be pressed. No factious opposi- | 


tion is to be offered in the first instance; but if the answers of 
Ministers prove unsatisfactory, ulterior steps to compel a dissolu- 
tion of Parliament will be taken. 

The Peel section of the House of Commons gives no overt signs 
of activity. Out of doors, with the exception of Free-trade meet- 
ings at Liverpool, Leeds, and Bristol, which have followed closely 
in the wake of that at Manchester, the general inertness continues 
undisturbed. The surface of society is scarcely ruffled; but it 
would be erroneous to infer that weighty interests are not tremb- 
ling in the balance, or that no anxiety is felt regarding them. 

the score of the great system of commercial policy initiated 
by Sir Robert Peel, little fear is entertained that the power of 
the new Government is adequate to more than an indefinite 
Euponement of the season when its permanent and final esta- 
lishment shall be recognized on all hands. The element of un- 
certainty, however, which this procrastination may infuse into 
industrial enterprise is of itself a grave evil; and the imperfec- 
tions of the existing electoral system, as rendering Parliamentary 
coups d'état possible, keeps men anxious. Besides, if no more 


sham deliberative body ? 

Meanwhile, the President carries on the work of legislation 
without waiting for the assistance of his unreal Legislature. Two 
of his measures are of essential moment, both as regards their im- 
mediate consequences and the prospects they afford of the future. 
The first is the new regulation of the Bank of France, by which 


| that body has been put more completely under the control of the 


Executive Government, and induced to assent to an arrangement 
of its claims on the State, calculated to alleviate the financial dif- 
ficulties of Government at the expense of its own security as a 
commercial institution. Coupled with these is a sudden reduetion of 
the rate of interest, utterly unwarranted by the state of the French 


money-market, and wearing a suspicious aspect of preparations for 


further tampering with the natural tendency of commercial opera- 
tions. The other measure alluded to is an interim decree relative to 
public instruction. By this edict the privileges and independence 
of the University of France are entirely suppressed. Hitherto, 
the Superior Council of Public Instruction has been chosen from 
candidates selected and presented for nomination by the University; 
and the teachers throughout France could only be dismissed by the 
sentence of tribunals appointed from their own body. The new 
decree places all educational appointments immediately and exclu- 
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sively in the hands of Government, and makes all such appoint- 
ments reyocable at the pleasure of Government. <A new plan of 
studies is to be submitted to the Superior Council at its next ses- 
sion. The Autocrat of France has taken upon him to regulate the 
monetary system of the country according to his own peculiar com- 
mercial views, and to suppress any kind of instruction that may 
appear to clash with his personal interests. 

he enforcement of the decrees of exile against political offend- 
ers continues: during the week nearly five hundred have been 
shipped for a penal settlement in Algeria. 





The Emperor of Austria has paid another flying visit to his 
Italian dominions. is reception has probably been less dis- 
agreeable than on the previous occasion ; for he completed his tour, 
instead of stopping half-way and returning. 
the excursion would seem to have been to impress the Italians 
with a belief in the firm and harmonious alliance of Austria and 
Russia, by holding military reviews in the presence of the Grand 
Prince Constantine, at which the Emperor and Radetzky appeared 
in Russian uniforms. 

The Professorship of Philosophy has been abolished in the Uni- 
versity of Prague, and its duties annexed to the Theological chair. 
This blow is aimed at philosophy in the abstract, not at the late 
professor, who continues to receive his salary, and whose person 
and feelings have been treated with respect and deference. It 
is curious that this step should have been taken in Austria at the 
the very time when M. Bonaparte is understood to be contem- 
plating the suppression of philosophy as a branch of public in- 
struction in Irance. 

The satisfaction expressed by the Austrian newspapers at the 
accession of the Derby Ministry, on account of the diplomatie re- 
lations of Great Britain and Austria, is “ craftily qualified.” The 
Lloyd, a Ministerial organ, remonstrates with the new English Ca- 
binet, and predicts its downfall, on the ground of its attachment to 
Protection. Even the assumed illiberal tendencies of the present 
Cabinet in relation to Continental polities cannot conciliate for it 
the good-will of Austria so long as its commercial policy threatens 
to affect Austrian trade injuriously. Legitimate governments and 
autocrats are as liable to be influenced by pecuniary considerations 
as “the Manchester school.” 

Some speculations, intended to reconcile our English agricul- 
turists to the loss of Protection, haye been circulated in this coun- 
try, based on the diminished import of corn from German ports in 
1851. The main cause of this diminution appears to be a rise 
in the price of grain in Germany, owing to decreased production ; 
the effect in part of an unfavourable season, but in part also the 
result of political troubles. The case is exceptional, and not a re- 
liable ground for general conclusions. Reports circulated respect- 
ing the interruption of commercial operations in the Black Sea 
and at Constantinople, on account of the uncertainty that prevails 
as to the course that may be taken by the Derby Ministry with 
reference to the corn question, have probably some foundation 
in fact, though they may be exaggerated. 

The Prussian Gazette, a Ministerial organ, declares, in a semi- 
official article, that the Government merely contemplates the re- 
construction of the Zollverein, with the addition of Hanover, 
Oldenburg, Schaunburg, Lippe, and, if possible, Bremen ; and is 
opposed to the reception of Austria into the Union. The Saxon 

inistry has declared its intention to accredit an envoy to the Con- 
gress which has been announced for the purpose of reorganizing the 
Zollverein, but professes a determination not to commit itself to 
any participation in the new union until Prussia haye offered 
definite propositions. 

Che Court. 
Tue Queen and Prince Albert, with their young family, left Bucking- 
ham Palace soon after ten o’clock on Saturday morning, for their resi- 
dence in the Isle of Wight, and reached Osborne House at two. They 
have led a quiet life, away from the political movements of the Metro- 
polis, for the whole week. 


Che PAletropalis. 


At a special Court of Common Council, held on Thursday by adjourn- 
ment from the preceding Thursday, a motion favourable to Mr. Charles 
Pearson's plan for a central railway terminus, and for meat and vegetable 
markets, in Farringdon Street, was carried by 57 to 56—majority 1. 

A deputation from the parishes of the City of London, which suffer 
from the existing laws of pauper settlement and rating to the relief of the 
poor, had an interview with Mr. Walpole, the new Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, on Thursday. Sir James Duke introduced the 
deputation, and Alderman Sidney was its chief spokesman. Mr. Walpole 
said, that “‘upon so large a question they could not expect him at once 
to give an opinion: it was one, however, that ought to be considered at 
the earliest opportunity, but with what result must of course be left to the 
deliberation and consideration of the Government. He certainly would 
give the very fullest consideration to the subject as soon as he could 
undertake it.” 








The Parliamentary tactics of those Liberal Members of the House of 
Commons who have been accustomed to follow Lord John Russell, 
were considered and agreed upon at a general meeting, to which 
Lord John had invited them, at noon on Thursday. The assembly was 
held in Lord John’s diningroom at Chesham Place, and numbered upwards 
of one hundred and sixty Members. Lord John was “ attended by nearly 
all his late colleagues in office.” The daily journals have their various 
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narratives with floating oral accounts, and present, as nearly as unpro- 
fessional reports enable us, the outlines and colour of the proceedings, 
Lord John Russell stated, that he had ealled his friends together to con. 
sult them as to the best course to be adopted towards the new Government 
When the late Sir Robert Peel relinquished the government of the country. 
he put a question to the Ministry which succeeded, and Lord John Russ¢lj 
answered that question with a full explanation of the policy which his Go- 
vernment intended to carry out. Acting on that precedent, Lord John has 
made application to Mr. Disraeli, to know whether Ae will take a similar 
course, and make a similar full exposition for the benefit of the country, on 
Monday next, of the principles on which the Cabinet of which he is a mem. 
ber intends to carry on the Government of the country. But Mr. Disraeli 
replied, that it is not the intention of Government to make any such state. 
ment. Lord John Russell thought it extremely desirable that such a state. 


| ment should be made ; and in the event of Ministers not being explicit as to 


The main object of | 


' 
| 


their commercial policy, that they should be forced to inform the country 
what their views and intentions are. Nor did he deem it enough that the 
new Cabinet should be made to declare their policy ow with respect to the 
question of Free-trade ; ee | should also be compelled to avow, if they did 
not avow of their own accord, what course they mean to pursue after a dis. 
solution of Parliament, in the event of their remaining in office. 

Lord John intimated, that he had consulted all his friends, and also Sj, 
James Graham and Mr. Cobden. Sir James Graham had concurred in Lord 
John’s opinion of the duty incumbent on the new Ministe rs to explain their 
policy ; and had declared that he and his political friends are ready to co- 
operate in procuring such an explanation, and in securing Free-trade to the 
country. 

With respect to the question of Parliamentary Reform, Lord John stated 
that he proposes to “ postpone for three months’’ his Reform Bill; “be. 
cause it is a measure for a Government, and not for a private Member,” 
He intimated that should another Government be formed, and he a member 


| of it, he might bring forward an “improved measure” of Parliamentary Re- 


form. 

The ex[pectant]-Premier spoke with “considerable spirit,” and “ina 
tone of great liberality,” say the sympathizing accounts; and the proba- 
bility of these phenomena of manner and tactic is not so small that we 
need to confirm them from our own information. 

The gentlemen of “the Manchester school” were quite ready to sub- 
scribe to the policy thus sketched by Lord John Russell; it was indeed 
the identical policy which Mr. Cobden lately explained, at the resuscita- 
tion of the League. 

Mr. Bernal Osborne, and several other Members, desired that the 
Derby Cabinet should be forced to declare their intended policy on the 
question of Parliamentary Reform as well as on that of Free-trade. 

Some other Members rose and told Lord John Russell some plain truths 
about Ais past errors, and gave him some plain warnings about his own 
future conduct. Mr. Hume told him, that his dropping of the question 
of Reform was a most unsatisfactory sign. He, and those who aet with 
him, were of opinion that before agreeing to endeavour to turn the Derby 
Ministry out, the country has a right to know something about the new 
Administration which it is proposed to raise on the ruins of the present 
one: Lord John must be told plainly, that no attempt to reconstruct the 
Administration which had just fallen to pieces can possibly answer. This 
frank avowal caused some of the Whig veterans to smile grimly and emit 
inetrruptive sounds: Mr. Hume put the interruptions aside, and reiterated 
the warning he had given more distinctly: he repeated, that no mere 
reconstruction of the defunct Administration would get back the lost 
confidence of the country; and in stating that plainly to Lord John 
Russell himself, he was only telling him what many of those present 
weuld confess and murmur at behind his back. 

Mr. Hume’s strictures were evidently heard with satisfaction and assent 
by many. Mr. Thomas Duncombe expressed an opinion that the 
question of Free-trade is safe enough, and that there is no necessity for 
seeking to throw out the Derby Government on that ground alone. He 
thought Parliamentary Reform should be made the battle-field. He 
thought that Lord John Russell’s abandonment of his bill was very bad 
usage to the Parliamentary Reformers, after his promises last year. 

Ultimately, however, a policy of coéperation was adopted by all. An 
understanding was come to, that, “in the first instance,” the Derby Cabi- 
net shall be brought to book on the question of Free-trade. Mr. Charles 
Villiers is to cross-examine Mr. Disraeli when he has composed himself in 





| his resumed seat on Monday ; and then, afterwards, the motion in the 
| House of Commons, for which Mr. Villiers prepared the way by the 


general notice which he put on the paper yesterday fortnight, will be 
definitely and appositely framed and promptly brought before the House. 

The Daily News thus specifically reports and carries forward the stages 
of future practical action by the combined Opposition party in Parliament. 

“Mr. Disraeli must explain about corn, and Sir John Pakington about 
sugar. The occasion will admit of nodelay. The explanations must be clear 
and complete. Neither the wit of the Chancellor of the Exchequer nor the 


| dulness of the Secretary for the Colonies will stand them in need. They 


must speak out. If they avow, as they are expected to do, the reactionary 
theory of Anti-Free-trade and a tax on bread, a definite motion will at 
once be prepared that must lead to a vote adverse to the present Ministry, 
and compelling an immediate dissolution of Parliament. If they should try 
to shuffle and wriggle and fence, and strive to blink the open and manly 
avowal of the plans they intend to act upon,—and if they thus betray their 
desire to use the means of office as long as possible as far as may be for work- 
ing up a new Parliament that shall aid their reactionary schemes,—then the 
Liberals may be expected to throw their entire and combined weight against 
the common foe—probably 230 Tories in a House of 658 Members—and will 
be prepared to vote the Supplies for three months only ; thus using the con- 
stitutional means for compelling an immediate recourse to that tribunal by 
which it is avowed the result must be finally tested.” 


A Commission of Lunacy has been held to inquire into the state of mind 
of Mr. John Price, a Chancery prisoner in the Queen’s Bench Prison. Mr. 
Price is a gentleman of Margate ; he is eighty-four years old, and blind; he 
has property to the extent of 80,0007. Nineteen years ago, he lent money to 
a Mr. Darby, on mortgage of property at Broadstairs; in 1849, Mr. Price re- 


| fused to receive the interest from Mr. Darby, claimed the property as his 


accounts of what passed, some more and some less detailed than others, 
but none bearing the stamp of complete accuracy. We collate their ' 


own, and would give no account. Mr. Darby made an application in Chan- 
cery ; Mr. Price refused to obey an order to render accounts, and he was com~ 
mitted for contempt. His son obtained this commission that his father might 
be released. It appeared from the evidence, that for eight or nine years 
past the old gentleman has exhibited tokens of insanity : without the least 
cause he had an ill feeling against his son, and declared that he was con- 
stantly attempting to kill him by throwing poison on his bed-clothes; he 
also averred that he received electric shocks from his son, even at times 
when the son was not near him, Old Mr. Price hung his ded-clothes 
and his dress out of window, or before the fire, to dry the supposed li- 
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quid poison thrown upon them. He said other persons were in league with would be more affected in the way of wages than they have been. But at 
is son; and he had — put on his door to keep out the * poisoners, the time when he formed that opinion, 1846, labour was much more in 
but he found them useless, for “ the Devil got through the keyhole.” When | excess than it is at present. It is impossible not to sec, that in con- 
the Jury visited the unfortunate gentleman in the prison, he exhibited great | sequence of what happened in Ireland, where 1,800,000 persons either 
shrewdness in parrying or answering some of the questions put; he denied | by death or emigration passed away, and in consequence also of the 
several of the statements that had been made to prove his madness, but enormous number of persons who emigrated from this country, there 
others of his replies were sufficient to show his unhappy condition. The | are fewer labourers in this country—and he was glad of it—to do the work 
Jury found that he had been of unsound mind since October 1843. required of them. That was one of the causes that had prevented the la- 
The Reverend Matthew Barton, of Chipping Campden in Gloucestershire, | bourer’s wages from becoming lower than they had been. He rejoiced at 
was charged before the Marlborough Street Magistrate with stealing a bill | this, but these circumstances had given greater advantages to the labouring 

for 507 Mr. Barton wanted to raise money; he gave an acceptance for 50/. | classes than any one had a right to believe. (A Voice—* Free tra 
roy pill-discounter ; he never got any money for it, but it was subsequently | The operation of free trade had been, not only among the farmers, but among 
resented to him by a stranger for payment. Mr. Barton, by advice of his the trading classes as well, to sharpen the competition that had previously 
rilicitors, went to the house where the bill was lying, got sight of it, and | existed. Another circumstance had come in to aid and assist the sharpness 
then folded it up and put it into his 7 : this was the alleged stealing. | of that competition; he alluded to the wonderful discoveries of gold that 
The holder of the bill declared that 1e became possesse2 of it in the fair | Were taking place in ¢ very part of the world. rhose discoveries had lowered 
f business. Mr. Bingham decided that no case of theft had been made the rate of interest of money; and that diminution had tended to force 





bes the accused had not acted animo furandi; the matter might be the | money into every channel of employment, and to increase the competition 

pa of a civil suit, but not of a criminal charge. The accused was | that previously existed, to a grievous extent. The consequenee of all this 

liberated | has been to throw upon the tenant-farmers the effect of the changes that 
s —_ have taken place. 

At the Middlesex Sessions, two boys, twelve and thirteen years of age, | _ As to the prospects of the present Administration, he said it was not now 


have been convicted of throwing stones at a train near Harrow, and have the first time—since at the public meetings of the county he had said th 
been sent to prison for a month—* unfortunately” the act of Parliament | Same thing in season and out of season—that he told his agricultural friends 
did not allow the Judge to sentence them to whipping. The Railway Com- that the question on which they felt most interest would be settled at th 
pany have been compelled to prosecute from the frequency with which mis- | next general election. He had endeavoured to eall to their attention the va- 
chievous persons pelt the trains: in this case, a guard narrowly escaped a | rious circumstances that had eceurred to his own mind, and which must } 

blow on the head from a stone. all weigh d with a dispassionate judgment, to enable the nation to come to 

right conclusion. It was not what might suit the population of that great city 
or county—it was not what suited Manchester or the West Riding of York- 
shire—it was not what suited Scotland or Ireland—but the question must 
be considered with reference to the interests of all and ac vording to the in- 
terests of all. At the various agricultural mectings he had attended, he had 
not shrunk from telling his agricultural friends what he now told them, 
IIe should have thought it unworthy of him if he had not, as these thing 
struck his own mind, communicated them to his good friends. Th ‘ 


Three plate-layers have been killed on the North-western Railway, near 
Kilburn. Five men were at work at mid-day; a down-train approached, 
blowing its whistle ; the men moved on to the up-line of rails; at that mo- 
ment a mail-train dashed up, also whistling; but the noise of the down- 
train prevented the workmen from noticing the up-train till it was too late for 
all to escape : two only got from the rails in time. It appeared at the inquest, 
on Monday, that the five men were part of a larger body engaged in relay- 
ing the rails; they were sent forward some distance in advance of the other 





; fore the en, some very contlicting elements o ic s great ques- 
labourers to prepare the road for their work ; the smaller party had no per- - sone the 4 then, ~aggthocen! Ponte = elk ry a h . . wre o 
son specially charged to watch over their safety. The Jury pronounced the 0 paket wo _ sess “had. b rey oa — 4 . i; t m ae great 
deaths “accidental,” but recommended that for the future every gang of } ne ere ane ’ 1 bef bat oe en ee ve oy 8 “= full gaols, 1 
labourers on the line should have a superintendent to give notice of the ap- | (8° Bever Happened betore, Because whenever The Work houses were empty 
roach of trains the guols had been comparatively empty too lle was not about to ‘Xx pre 
poe — any opinion as to the cause of one of these facts, but they would not be dis- 
puted as elements ne iry to be taken into account in considering the 


Che Provinces. whole condition of the nation. Taking the United Kingdom, he beliey 


, . ° _ ‘ that, from the year 1846 to the present time, the number of persons passin 
Most of the reélections of the members of the new Administration have | through the gaols was double last year compared with 1846.* That \ 


now been got through. most remarkable, beeause the workhouse-door could be closed again:t a man, 
Mr. Herries, President of the Board of Control, was returned for Stam- | but the gaol-door could not. Looking at the United Kingdom, and its vai 
ford on Saturday. At the nomination, on Friday, he stated that he was | parts and dependencies, there was in some a very general prosperity, 
“resolved on using his utmost endeavours to mitigate, at all events, if he | '™ others the deepest and most pressing distress. He knew if In the bus) 
hive of the manufacturing districts there was full employment at satis- 


could not alter and reverse, that unfortunate policy” of Free-trade. On 
Saturday, in his speech of thanks after reélection, he made this reply to | 
an elector’s question ‘“* How about the Corn-law ?’’— 

“That is undoubtedly a question of vast importance, and one of no small 
difficulty. It is a matter of great importance to decide how those who dis- 


factory wages, and that there was, consequently, contentment among th 
great mass of the people; but when he crossed the Channel he foun 
that there was no employment for the people—that the land was laid 
waste—that when land was sold purchasers could searcely be found for it 

and that such a state of prostration and terror existed that the people wer: 


approved of the repeal of the Corn-laws should act, now that those laws | qeoine from the land as from a pestilence, He was not stating whet! 
have been repealed. The question has been often raised under the title of pi aanell an teens the ano : fr } ee i 

- - - . osperity arose from this or that souree, or to what cause the distre 
Protection, and there are many in this country—I believe there is a large | owing: but all would have the justice to admit that this great « 
majority in this country—who are of opinion that protection ought to be ex- | could not be settled by reference to a parti alin maiaenneniien tal to th 
tended to all branches of British industry which may require it. ButIam | yocs of the peopl "Sion deals palatal: thm tanks at died 
not called upon to argue that abstract question now. The question is with | Qurine the last thirty or forty years had vastly extended itself. but v 
respect to the law as it now stands. I believe the duty of a statesman or of | that extension of trade there had been a regular diminution of profite. He 
the Legislature is to use his or their efforts to render the law as it now stands | jad figures before him which could not mislead, and which Ls nod. th 


conducive to the welfare of the community at large, or if that cannot be | while the trade of the country had wonderfully increased Dcelines ten taehake 
done, to alter it for the public good. Upon that point I must tell you, that years, the aggregate profits of trade measured ‘upon incomes exceediny 150/, 
without adhering rigidly to this or that mode of supporting, assisting, and jjad diminished by 14,000,000/, No thinking man would withhold this fact 
fostering the agricultural interest, on every occasion on which the necessity from his purview. As to the future, he could only repeat that this gicatly- 
for action or advice may arise, my advice and my conduct shall be directed — avitated question would be settled at the next general election. One's opiit- 
ey a ~~, cee assistance and support to the landed inter- | jon might be influenced or moditied, but the opinions of the peared: wary 
ests 0) lis country. both collectively and individual] ust bow upo a no . . a 
The election mob was very obstreperous. Mr. Herries could not make pe gy = Peger a ~ ; _ x goer tah ees pe sovite “ tes 
himself heard till resident gentlemen had again and again besought “fair | nation, it would be not only their interest but their duty to give way. 
play” for him. On his making a declaration against the ballot, shouts On the subject of Parliamentary Reform he said, he stood perfectly free t 
arose—“ If we had the ballot we should not have you!” and whenever he | consider dispassionately any real improvement of the Reform Act whicl 
referred to “the electors,” he was corrected, by rough reminders from the | might be brought forward : he would not oppose any change he the 
crowd, that the Marquis of Exeter is his returning constituency. beneficial, ** nox ust Parliamentary Reform as a cry, when be thought it not 
Mr. Beresford, whose name before he was made Secretary-at- War was holy to succeed. 
more familiar as Major Beresford, was returned again for North Essex on Mr. Christopher, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, met his con- 
Tuesday. The affair was one “ of course ” with the agricultural electors ; | stituents, the electors of North Lincolnshire, on Saturday. Ii 
but the opposition of the artisans of Braintree was manifested by inter- | of explanations, like his written address, was one of the frankest tha 
ruptions to Mr. Beresford’s speech of thanks, which made him rather | come from the new Administration. ‘The election is today; and Mr. 
testy. In repelling the vigour of these demonstrations, the Secretary-at- | Christopher is not likely to be opposed. 
War “appealed not to men from the factories of Braintree, but to men “It would be madness in any statesman, however able he may be, how- 
who had votes in the county ; his duty was to the freeholders, not to the | ever honest and sincere, to pretend to appeal for a reversal of the Free-trad 
rabble.” Concerning the new Administration he said, he knew the stuff — to a Parliament based and established on the principles of Free-trad 
of which it is formed—‘ they might fail from many causes, they might | /t will be the duty of the noble Earl and his colleagues not to introduc 
fail from want of ability, or from the factious opposition of unjust controversial measures to the consideration of the present House, but to « 
men, but they would never fail from want of principle and determination | '"° themselves to proposing such measures as would put the Sovereign 


2 : the position of carrying on the public service, and to the introduction er- 
to ¢ 7 P . > ty : oxtreme.’”’ ° - ° ? 
carry out that principle to its extreme. 5: tain measures of Law Reform which it was considered necessary to pass 
Mr. Bankes, J udge- Advocate-General, was returned for Dorsetshire also law as speedily as possible. Gentlemen, when these objects have 


on Tuesday. Leading political topics were not touched on by Mr. | achieved, it will be the duty, and it is the intention of Government, to ap- 
Bankes, ‘The features of his speech were, a tribute to the present | peal to the a on the broad principles expressed by Lord Derby 
Speaker of the House of Commons, and a free use of Mr. Coppock’s Prime Minister has declared himself that he has not altered his vir 
name and reputation, as the vehicle of sarcasm at the expense of the | %"Y of those principles which he declared to the country, and it will 
Whigs, : the people to respond to the appeal so made, It will not depend upon | 

: . Derby, but upon the constituencies of the kingdom, whether in the « 
Mr. Arthur Duncombe, Junior Lord of the Admiralty, was returned Parliament he will introduce a general system of import-dutic 


3; a ey 


on Tuesday for the East Riding of Yorkshire. which I believe to be for the real benefit of all the working, producing int 
Mr. Henley, President of the Board of Trade, was returned for Ox- | ests, of this country.” : 
fordshire on Wednesd ry. His speech of thanks to the electors, assem- He besought them “ not to pay any attention to the absurd reports s 


about in Free-trade newspapers relative to the insincerity of Lord Derby.” 
** Do not believe these anonymous Free-trade authorities when they say t 
the noble Earl at the head of the Government has abated one jot of the prin- 
ciples which he has all along advocated. If I had any idea that the noble 


Now he, fi . ee teenie. a bseq .y_ | Lord really had abandoned any of his Protectionist principles, I should never 

perience had muchos auead bs ee landlords caltte the | have en ‘ —_ ye under — much tit I value = . ae ote 

S most affec » chang " essed thi Sand | conferred upon me. It will be for you and the constituencies throughout © 
fore the wee pt Ae me : _ a —— 4 ys ae ope | empire to say at the approaching general election whether an import-duty 

understood the question had nad that he was not very fer wrong. The | shall protect British industry and capital or not ; and depend upon it that 

the most concerned, the one that he thought would be most affected, was | Mr. Henley has corrected this statement, by a letter published in the news- 

tint of the tenant-farmers. It had chan that the blow fell almost en- | papers : the number of commitments last year was not twice as many as in 1540, but 

Yon them, The third class, the labourers, he had certainly thought | one half more, 


bled in the County-hali at Oxford, was an expanded expression of the 
cautious opinions put forth in his anticipatory address. 

Jn reference to the Corn-law, he said, there are three parties concerned 
with that law—the people at large, the tenant-farmers, and the landlords. 








“sboke into the house of Mr. Fairley, a Scotch farmer, but were held at bay 


’ 
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unless Lord Derby is in the ensuing Parliament enabled to make the wished- 
for change, you will never again be able to stand up for the principles you 
hold. The approaching general election is the time when the appeal will be 
made to you plainly ; and if you are ready and determined to return as re- 

resentatives Members of whose real opinions there can be no mistake, then 

believe your cause will be triumphant ; but if, on the contrary, a majority 
of representatives should be returned to the next Parliament entertaining 
the same views asthe present one, then it would be in vain to offer any fur- 
ther opposition, or to make any further appeal. Gentlemen, the cause is in 
your own hands and in the hands of the constituencies of the country, and it 
is not in the hands of any Ministry which her Majesty may,call to office.” 


The Manchester Chamber of Commerce have agreed unanimously to a 
petition to the Legislature, containing these points— 

“Uncertainty paralyzes the operations of commerce and shipping, endan- 
gers industry in every branch, and retards the progress of agriculture both 


at home and in the Colonies; and as, from recent changes in the Govern- | 


ment of this country, that dreaded uncertainty exists and is increasing, your 
petitioners, disavowing, as this Chamber has always disavowed, all intention 
of interfering in party politics, humbly but earnestly pray, that your Hon- 
ourable House may instantly take such measures as may assure the country 
that no retrocession shall take place in the commercial policy now existing, 
which, founded on the immutable principles of justice, is diffusing happi- 
ness by spreading employment on every side, and elevating the moral cha- 
racter of the people by diminishing poverty and crime.” 

The Manchester Commercial Association have adopted petitions, stating 
that the Association are “ firmly of opinion that any return to protective 
duties cannot be permanent, and that any attempt at their reéstablish- 
ment would only lead to continued and organized agitation”; and car- 
nestly calling upon her Majesty’s Government “ at once to declare its fu- 
ture commercial policy.” 

The merchants of Liverpool, adverse to Protection, resolved, at a public 
meeting on Tuesday, that they fully coincide in the propriety of the re- 





| tence might be commuted; and he engaged Wilbows, 


REE: ey 
At Durham Assizes, John Wailes pleaded guilty to a charge of man- 
slaughter at Lanchester. There was a dispute about the possession of 9 
public-house occupied by John Teasdale, father-in-law of Wailes; a number 
of men, some with fire-arms, broke into the house to take legal possession - 
on the stairs, Wailes fired a gun at Codling, one of the intruders, ang 
wounded him in the leg: the hurt was mortal. Sentence, six months’ im. 
es A bill preferred against Teasdale was thrown out by the Grand 
ury. 

Thomas Bremer, an engine-driver on the Midland Railway, was convicted 
of the manslaughter of Taylor, astoker, at Nottingham. Bremer had started 
early in the morning with a luggage-train from the town; soon after the 
train was delayed ; Seems did not send back a notice to a passenger-train 
which was to follow shortly, and that train ran into the stationary one: 
Taylor was on the second train, and was killed by the collision. Sentence 
four months’ imprisonment. ’ 

At Swansea Assizes, George Wilbows was convicted of forging signatures 
to a petition for mercy addressed to the Crown. John Joynes had been con. 
victed of manslaughter; his stepfather thought that by apy my | his sen- 

who was in the habit 


of selling his services as amanuensis, to write out a petition. He soon pro. 


| duced the document, with a number of signatures attached, including that of 


constitution of the Anti-Corn-law League, and will strenuously support it. | 


A numerous and influential meeting of the inhabitants of St. Matthew's 
and St. John’s, Manchester, on Tuesday evening, considered the propriety 
of petitioning Parliament in favour of the substitution of reproductive 
labour for non-productive labour or compulsory idleness in workhouses, 
as a means both of ameliorating the condition of the pauper population 
and of diminishing the burdens of the ratepayers. The Reverend T. R. 
Bentley, Rector of St. Matthew’s, presided; the Rector of St. John’s, and 


three other clergymen, Alderman Pilling, several Common Councillors, | 


and other leading citizens, took part in the proceedings. The Chair- 
man advocated the cause of “reproductive labour’ by economical rea- 
soning, and by Christian persuasion, On the Ist of January 1850, a period 
of boasted prosperity, there were upon the rate books of England and Wales 
931,328 persons receiving in-door and out-door relief: what an incredible 
waste of money, and loss of human labour; and what an enormous amount of 
incentives to crime, of pernicious influences on society and public virtue, 
that text suggested! He introduced tothe meeting Mr. Stark, the Secre- 
tary of the Poor-law Association, a body which was formed some time 
since to inculcate the principle of giving reproductive employment in 
workhouses, and which is now increasing its activity and enlarging the 
spheve of its influence. Mr. Stark stated, that the principle of reproduc- 


tive pauper employment is making great progress in America, and is even | 


applicd in Spain. The Liverpool Poor-law Board have appointed Mr. 
Carr, the late Master of the Cork Workhouse, to the Mastership of the 
Liverpool Workhouse ; a deputation from the Vestry having been to Cork 
and satisfied itself of the great advantages, both to the poor inmates and 
to the ratepayers, which Mr. Carr had there obtained by an intelligent 
application of reproductive employment among the paupers. Resolutions 
to petition Parliament in favour of the objects advocated by the speakers 
were unanimously adopted. 

The privilege of bonding in Manchester, which was taken away be- 
cause the Corporation refused to repay to the Government the expenses, 


according to agreement, has been renewed, the Bonding Warehouse Com- | 


pany having guaranteed the Corporation from loss, 

A meeting has been held at Holmfirth to adopt measures respecting the 
Holm Styes reservoir. That reservoir is considered to be in a very 
dangerous state if any large accumulation of water should take place : it 


stands at a considerable altitude at the head of a narrow valley; if the | 


embankment should burst, more destruction in the valley beneath would 
take place than even in the case of the Bilberry disaster. The meeting 
adopted a petition to the House of Commons, calling for some measure 
for the protection of the inhabitants, and for a law which would make the 
individuals forming the reservoirs commission responsible civilly and 
criminally for the results of mismanagement: for the ruin and loss of life 
at Holmfirth they are responsible in fact, while in law they are absolved. 


Several commissioners were present at the meeting, and promised that | 


they would see that the water at Holm Styes was kept down to a safe 
level; but the body of the meeting were not satisfied with this, and some 
protested that all the water ought to be drawn off and the embankment 
reconstructed, 


Four men have been tried at Nottingham Assizes for the murder of Wil- 
liam Roberts, at Rufford. Roberts was one of the Earl of Scarborough’s 
gamekeepers; the accused formed part of a gang of poachers. On the night 
of the 13th October, there was a desperate conflict between considerable 
bodies of poachers and keepers; each party did their worst: the keepers 
were armed with flails and stones, and the poachers with sticks and stones. 
A keeper broke the arm of an opponent with a blow from a flail; others were 
hardly less hurt. Roberts's fall oes fractured in the mélée, and he died in 
two or three days after. The Jury convicted on the minor count of man- 
slaughter; and the prisoners were sentenced to fourteen years’ transporta- 
tion. A point was subsequently taken by Mr. Sergeant Miller on behalf of 
Sims and Moaks, two of the convicts, that, inasmuch as they were disabled 
by the blows they received in the early part of the fray, and before the mor- 
tal wound was inflicted on the deceased, they could not be considered as 
taking part in the manslaughter which was the result of that wound. This 
point was reserved. 

_ Pitman, Stokes, and Hall, have been convicted at Huntingdon of participa- 
tion in the burglary and violence at Raveley. These were the men who 


im for above an hour—each party firing many gun-shots at the other, 
up 4nd down the stairs—till he and his wife were made to yield by suffoca- 
tion, the robbers having lighted a fire of green bean stubble at the foot of 
the.stairs. After Mr. age | had capitulated, the robbers severely beat him 
and his wife. They were all sentenced to be transported for life. 


the Mayor of Cardiff, with those of many other persons of note; he subse- 
quently pretended to get more signatures, the stepfather paying him for his 
trouble in soliciting them. The petition was sent to the Home Office; in. 

uiries were made ; and then it turned out that all the signatures were forged, 
Sentence, imprisonment for six months. 

The cross-charges of assault by Lord Ranelagh and an officer of the Greenwich 
Railway were to have been investigated at the Maidstone Assizes; but the 
counsel on each side having consulted together, it was mutually agreed to 
proceed with neither case: a verdict of ‘ Not guilty” having been taken in 
the indictment against Lord Ranelagh, the matter fell to the ground, 


A serious riot or “ mutiny ”’ occurred in the ane on Saturday morning, 
on board the New York packet-ship Queen of the West. When the crew 
were mustered for the outward voyage, there were only twenty-six hands; 
the seamen held that there should be thirty; grumbling ensued, and sym 
toms of insubordination. The master, Mors, a German, seized one man “ 
the collar; immediately several of the crew fell foul of him, knoe 
him down, and beat him with handspikes and belaying-pins. Mors got 
away and fetched a revolving pistol, which he attempted to fire at one of 
the men, but it missed fire. Again the crew attacked the master; but 
eventually they were quelled by the master and mates using cutlasses with 
great freedom, inflicting numerous wounds, and nearly cutting off the arm 
of one of the men. The master then tied up a seaman and flogged him. 
Subsequently, eleven of the crew were taken ashore by the Police to Liver- 
pool; but as the riot took place on the Cheshire shore, the prisoners were 
sent to Birkenhead. 

On Monday, nine of the men were produced before the Birkenhead Ma- 
gistrates: two were in the hospital, and others were much hurt. The master 
stated his case, and witnesses were called to corroborate the statement. 
Mors admitted that he had twice appeared before the authorities at New 
York on charges of ill-treating passengers, and that he had been fined in 
small sums on those occasions. Mr. Aspinal, counsel for the men, desired 
the case to be sent before ajury. Witnesses, called to give a different colour- 
ing to the affair, stated that the master committed the first assault. A ship- 
ping-master’s assistant admitted that his employer got 1/. for each man 
shipped; sometimes captains had half this money as a perquisite; if Mors 
had got rid of twenty men and shipped others, the shipping-master would 
have got 20/., and the captain might have received half; but no such ar- 
rangement was ever thought of. The Magistrates convicted the seamen of 
assault: they sentenced one to pay a fine of 4/., three to pay 3/. each, and 
the others to pay costs; with imprisonments, in default, varying in extent 
from two months to fourteen days. Further charges were threatened against 
the master. 


Some time since, two attempts to affiliate a child upon the Reverend 
Stephen Matthews, the incumbent of Hanging Heaton, failed. The mother 
of the child was a young girl, a teacher in a parochial school under the cler- 
gyman’s care. The people in the locality were much dissatisfied with the 
decisions of the Magistrates. The matter has since come under the judg- 
ment of Mr. Matthews’s spiritual superior, the Bishop of Ripon; and thein- 
quiry has terminated by a judgment against Mr, Matthews—he is deprived of 
his benefice for adultery. 

Mr. Thomas Phillips, a farmer of Pentrenaboth in Brecknockshire, is in 
custody on a charge of murdering hisillegitimate child, by giving it to a sow 
which devoured it! The accusation was made by a discharged labourer, in 
consequence of a quarrel with Phillips; but a boy corroborated his state- 
ments. Williams, the accuser, deposed, that in March 1850 he had reason to 
believe that Margaret Morgan, Phillips’s servant, had given birth to a child; 
this infant the farmer threw to a savage sow; the sow was eating the child 
when Williams came up. Phillips threatened to kill Williams if he divulged 
the matter. Margaret Morgan stood at the door of the house and saw the child 
devoured. The woman was in court, and the Magistrates now ordered her 
into custody. From a cross-examination it came out that Williams has a 
“delusion”: he believes that a ghost has lately carried him many miles 
across the country. This might have been useful for the prisoners; but the 
boy, Thomas Davis, gave an intelligent straightforward corroboration of 
Williams’s evidence. The prisoners were remanded, that more witnesses 


| might be summoned. Some of these further witnesses have made depositions 


| increasing the credibility of the charge. 





The prisoners were again Te- 
manded. 


Edwin Gwyn, a young fellow of Coleford in the Forest of Dean, having 
been remonstrated with by his sister for constantly demanding money of 
their mother, he set to beating and kicking her. The young woman was 
ironing at the time; to escape her brother's violence she ran out of the 
house, the iron in her hand; he followed, and she threw the iron at him. 
Unfortunately, it struck him on the head, fractured the skull, and caused 
death three days after. A Coroner’s Jury deemed the act of the sister was 
one of self-defence, and returned a verdict of ‘* Excusable homicide.” 

Miss Julia Gordon, a young lady of fifteen, one of the daughters of Lord 
Henry Gordon, has lost her life, at Hampton Court Palace, by accidental 
burning. While sitting by the study-fire early in the morning before dress- 


| ing, her night-dress caught fire; her mother was alarmed by her screams, 


ran to her aid, and succeeded in extinguishing the flames; but the young 
lady was so badly burnt that she died two days after. Lady Gordon w’s 
severely burnt in her efforts to save her daughter’s life. 


IRELAND. 

The Earl and Countess of Eglinton arrived at Dublin on Wednesday, 
shortly before two o'clock. The day being beautifully fine, Lord Eglinton 
rode on horseback, wearing a large shamrock on his breast, and surrounded 
by a brilliant staff. Lady Eglinton followed in a chariot and four. On 
the arrival of the cortége at the Castle, the ceremony of swearing-in was 
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at once proceeded with, and at its conclusion three vollies of musketry 
were fired by the troops stationed at College Green. The Lord- Lieutenant 
and the Countess of Eglinton afterwards held an undress levee, which 
was numerously attended. 

It is understood that the new Irish Government intend to reinstate 
Lord Roden in the commission of the peace. 


The seat of Mr. Napier, Attorney-General, for Dublin University, was 
secured to him again on Tuesday, without any ultimate difficulty. The 
threatened opposition candidate did not appear. Mr. Napier’s speech of 

is characterized as “a long but in most respects a clever and ju- 
dicious oration”; carefully shunning the shoals of Protection, and touch- 
ing upon a variety of topics, which could not fail to win the plaudits of 
his auditory,—such as centralization, the land question, agrarian combi- 
nation, law reform, and Scriptural education. Upon the last topic he 
made some special statements, founded on personal assurances which he 
had sought and obtained from Lord Derby himself. 

Under former Governments, a rule was adopted which was disgraceful to 
those who acted upon it ; he alluded to the rule by which their clergy, both 
old and young—some of them perhaps struggling with their families and 
surrounded with difficulties of no ordinary kind—were tempted with Govern- 
ment preferment, and obliged, before they could receive it, to give their as- 
sent and approbation to a particular system of education, from which they 
conscientiously dissented. Mr. Napier took an opportunity, at an interview 
he had with Lord Derby, of calling his attention to the rule in question, 


making pledges a condition of patronage. Need he assure them that Lord | 


Derby rejected it with that honest indignation which he had invariably mani- 


fested in matters of that nature ? ‘ No,’ said he, ‘that shall not be.’ The direc- | 


tion he would give would be to look out for the best men, of learning and piety, 
and not fora compliance with any rule whatever as a preliminary condition of 
preferment. The only thing further that passed between them on that occasion 


was this—Lord Derby told him, that when he brought in the National system | 


of Education it was —— in the expectation that it would be both compre- 
hensive and united. They all knew whata difficult ee it was. 
say unaffectedly, that he thought there was no man who, after sitting down 


He would | 


and considering it, with the difficulties of a mixed community and a free | 


country, would not be prepared to acknowledge that it was one of the most 
difficult questions that could engage their attention. But Lord Derby said 
that it had been his purpose and expectation that the system would be com- 
prehensive and united. Mr. Napier told him that it was not comprehensive, 
and that he believed it was not united. Well, if it was not comprehensive 
and united, of course the whole country must have an interest in getting the 
sphere of education enlarged: and he must say it must be of intense 
importance to the country to bring it into harmonious action with the 
piety and intelligence of the clergy of the Established Church through- 
out the country, and to add them as forces in carrying forward the 
great and good work of instructing the minds and hearts of their 
young and growing pone Lord Derby said he would have an honest 
inquiry ; and when he said an honest inquiry, he meant an honest inquiry 
into the woes of the system, to see what deviations had taken place from 
the original rules—to see whether it was united, and what could be done 
with it in order to meet the objections of the clergy, and, as far as possible, 
to have a system that might be truly called national. Then, as Lord Derby 
had put no conditions upon him, and had promised that the rule about 
patronage should be abrogated, as his anxiety was to havea system as com- 
prehensive as possible and yet that would include the agency and codperation 
of his constituents of the Established Church, he thought he ought to be 
satisfied with that, and not tease an honourable mind with prying and 
searching questions. 

Mr. Whiteside, Solicitor-Gencral, obtained his reélection at Enniskillen 
with difficulty. Mr. Cullum opposed him ; and party-spirit ran so high 
in the little constituency of the nomination borough of the noble Cole 
family, that fierce conflicts arose, which the mounted police could not 
quell till several of the antagonists were badly wounded. Mr. Whiteside 
polled 81 votes, and Mr. Cullum could bring up but 72; so Mr. Whiteside 
won by a majority of 9. 

The prospects of Lord Naas in the county of Kildare become more 
doubtful. The influence of the Duke of Leinster is against him ; 
and at the last moment, a demonstration even more threatening to 
his hopes has been made. The Catholic Defence Association has 
declared against him, and in favour of his opponent. The Committee 
has issued an address to the Catholic electors, proclaiming that the con- 
test is now between Catholic freedom and Protestant ascendancy, and 
congratulating them on having the first opportunity “of teaching Lord 
Derby and his Administration that the Catholics of Ireland will submit to 
no restoration of the old Orange tyranny from which they have suffered 
so much.” As Lord Derby has sought out “every name most offensive 
to the Catholics of Ireland to place it in the front of his Administration,” 
they prescribe the following categorical rules of conduct to the electors. 

_ “Catholic electors of Kildare, you will reject Lord Naas—1. Because he 
is the Irish Chief Secretary of Lord Derby’s Protestant-Ascendancy Go- 
vernment. 2. Because he isasupporter of the infamous Ecclesiastical Titles 
3. Because he opposed the Irish Parliamentary Reform Act, which 
increased the electors of the Catholic county of Kildare from 320 to its pre- 
sent number of 2773. 4. Because he supported Protestant ascendancy by 
attending a No-Popery meeting at the Rotunda, presided over by his near 
relation the Deputy Grand Master of theOrangemen, Lord Roden, of Dolly’s 
notoriety. 

“You will return Mr. Coogan—1. Because he is neither a Whig nor a 
Tory, but an independent Irish Catholic. 2. Because he is not a sup- 
rter of Lord John Russell or of Lord Derby, but of Catholic and of 
ish interests. 3. Because he has publicly pledged himself to support that 
policy which overthrew the Russell Administration for their aggression on 
the Catholic religion. 4. Because he will maintain civil and religious 
liberty, and every measure to ameliorate the condition of the people.” 


The Nation has a leading article on the “State of Parties,” the cardinal 
points of which intimate doubts of the patriotism of its own party. 

“If Ireland had an honest and organized party, there was never a moment 
when its power might be exercised with more decisive effect than now. That 
rare balance of interests, which raises an independent minority into a supreme 
arbitrator, is coming, or come in England. The battle of Free-trade must be 
fonght over again, and the Irish auxiliaries will decide the contest.” .. . . 

Free-traders have a fanatical hatred to the principles of the Tenant 

e; and a cold, dogged, immoveable contempt for everything beyond 

¢ narrow range of their own clear, circumscribed horizon.” ... . ‘In this 
greatest Parliamentary opportunity which has occurred since Emancipation, 
We are at a loss to know hether it will be used for Ireland or sold for the pri- 
vate benefit of half-a-dozen individuals. It depends absolutely on the re- 
sults of the general election which of the two shall happen. We cannot ven- 
ture to say the outlook at present is satisfactory. 





At the Castlebar Assizes, Mr. William Mark Fitzmaurice, a Magistrate for 
the county of Mayo, was convicted of horsewhipping Mr. Rutledge in the 
streets of Castlebar, in July last. At that time, Mr. Rutledge was High 
Sheriff; by the mistake of a clerk Mr. Fitzmaurice’s name had been omitted 
from the Grand Jury list ; he was very wroth at this, insulted Mr. Rutledge, 
would not be satisfied with his explanation, and forthwith horsewhipped 
him with great violence. At the trial, no defence was offered, and no at- 
tempt made to palliate or justify the assault. 4/ter conviction, the prisoner 
made an apology, and Mr. Rutledge said he did not wish for any vindictive 
punishment. The unruly Magistrate was sentenced to prison for a month. 

At Maryborough Assizes, last week, Matthew Colgan, a gentleman farmer, 
was tried for administering poison to his wife with intent to murder her. 
Colgan married the lady two years ago, and received a portion of 500/. with 
her. When she was domiciled at her husband's, she found there a domestic 
who had borne a child to him. Colgan wanted his wife to ride in the same 
ear with this woman; the outraged wife uttered such remonstrances that 
the husband consented to dismiss the servant from the house. Subsequently, 
Mrs. Colgan discovered that she had returned to the neighbourhood, and 
that her husband visited her. On Mrs. Colgan’s confinement with a child, 
she was frequently ill after taking liquids from her husband’s hands; she 
grew suspicious, and noticed sediments in the vessels; these she preserved, 
and they turned out to be arsenic. On one occasion, what had been refused 
by the wife was about to be swallowed by the illegitimate child: Colgan 
dashed the vessel from the child’s hand. The Jury convicted him on all the 
counts charged; but Judge Torrens said, that as, happily, no life had been 
lost, perhaps justice would be satisfied by taking the verdict on the fourth 
count—attempting to administer. Sentence, transportation for life. 

John Ahearne, a man nearly seventy years old, has been convicted at 
Waterford Assizes of conspiring with others to murder James Troy : Troy 
was murdered, but Ahearne did not take part in the actual homicide. The 
victim was a bailiff, whose only offence was being a witness to give evidence 
of the handwriting of Ahearne and others to notes passed to their landlord 
for payment of rent ; it being believed that in the absence of the witness the 
civil bills should be dismissed. The convict was sentenced to be hanged. 


ELECTION TALK, 

We continue our gleanings from the matter daily growing more bulky, 
which the journals accumulate on the movements in preparation for a 
general election. We present only new points. 

Tue Merrropo.tis. 

For the City of London, Alderman Sidney is said to intend presenting 
himself. For Westminster, Sir De Lacy Evans will again stand. A re- 
quisition to Captain William Peel, of the Navy, third son of the late Sir 
Robert, is in course of signature—that he should stand * on his father’s 
principles.” For the Zower J/amlets, Sir William Clay will again stand. 

Tue Nortn. 

At York, Mr. Milner has met a great public meeting convened to consider 
the position of the Liberal cause under the present Administration; and his 
explanations seem to have been well received. At Leeds, Mr. J. Garth Mar- 
shall, the sitting Member, and one of the two candidates last week fixed on 
for the next election, will retire, on the ground of ill health: and Mr. Mat- 
thew Talbot Baines, late President of the Poor-law Board, will be invited 
to leave Hull. At IZalifax, Sir Charles Wood will again be supported by 
the Liberals, and Mr. Frank Crossley will stand with him, in opposition to 
Mr. Henry Edwards, his present coadjutor—a Conservative and “dubious 
Free-trader.”’ If the Liberals unite compactly, they have excellent chances, 
At Wakefield, Mr. Sandars, the Conservative, who sees no case for reversing 
the Free-trade policy which he opposed on principle, is to be opposed by 
Mr. William Henry Leatham, a Quaker, brother-in-law of Mr. Bright—of 
very Liberal politics : the contest is expected to be very sharp. At Scarborough, 
the Earlof Mulgrave will stand again; Mr. George Frederick Young, who beat 
him, retiring upon Cambridgeshire. Sir J. Johnstone also stands again. There 
will be Conservative opponents. In North Northumberland, Lord Lovaine, the 
Duke of Nevtansberaat'e nephew, will o » Sir George Grey; and in 
South Northumberland, if Mr. Matthew Ball retires, Mr. Beaumont of Bye- 
well will stand as a Free-trader. At Sunderland, where last week it was re- 
ported that Mr. Hudson proposes to bring in another Conservative with him- 
self, Mr. Fenwick, of strong local connexions, will stand, possibly in the 
place of Sir Hedworth Williamson, whose intended retirement is rumoured. 
At South Shields, it is now said that Mr. Wawn, a Free-trader in 
everything but navigation, does mot stand again: Mr. Ingham, who 
goes forward on the one point about which he hesitates, is a can- 
didate in his stead. In South Lancashire, the Constitutional Society 
of Liverpool is said to meditate putting forward the Conservative 
Colonel Lindsay, M.P. for Wigan; or, more likely, Mr. Newdegate, 
whose seat for North Warwickshire the Freehold Societies have put in im- 
minent danger. At Jury in Lancashire, where Lord Goderich was last 
week making inquiries by an agent, Lord Duncan, retiring from Bath 
on grounds stated in reference to that constituency, is now the adopted 
candidate. Being a visitor at the house of his relative Mr. Philips, he ac- 
cepted an invitation to stand in place of Mr. Walker, who retires: he is now 
a highly »pular candidate. At Oldham, the friends of the Conservative 
Member, Mr. Duncuft, are now busy on his behalf against the combination 
of the supporters of Mr. W. J. Fox, the Liberal Member, and Mr. Cobbett, 
the second Liberal candidate. A private canvass is said to be on foot also 
for Mr. Frederick Peel. At Bolton, Sir Joshua Walmsley retires, having 
superior prospects at Leicester; Mr. Peter Ainsworth, the sitting Member, 
stands again, holding on to Free-trade, but promising only “serious con- 
sideration” of Reform. Two Liberals are “ mentioned” ; Mr. Heywood, a 
townsman, and Mr. Bazley, of Manchester, but a native of and a proprietor 
in Bolton. In Stockport, Mr. Cheetham, of Staley-Bridge, is put forward 
by “the Manchester school,” with Mr. Heald, the sitting Member. At 
Macclesfield, Mr. Edward C. Egerton, brother of the Member for North 
Cheshire, will stand as a Conservative. 

Wetsu AND MipLanp CountiEs, 

In Denbighshire, as the Chester Courant reports, Mr. Bagot will not 
retire, but will again stand with Sir W. W. Wynn, and as supporter of Lord 
Derby. For the Monmouthshire Boroughs, (Newport and Usk,) Mr. Craw- 
shay Bailey is canvassing against Mr. Lindsay the great shipping-owner, 
In Flintshire, Mr. Lloyd Mostyn retires, and Sir John Hanmer stands. 
Mr. Mostyn will stand “for the Flint Boroughs. For the Pembrokeshire 
Boroughs, (Haverford-West, Narberth, and Fishguard,) Mr. Evans stands 
again. At Leominster, Mr. Frederick Peel and Mr. Arkwright are vigor- 
ously canvassing against each other; and each is confident in tone. In 
Gloucestershire West, it is now said that Mr. Grantley Berkeley’s son, a Ro- 
man Catholic, cannot stand, his religion being an insuperable obstacle. In 
East Gloucestershire, a rumour that the Marquis of Worcester will retire is 
said to want confirmation; and it is said that the Marquis and Sir W. 
Codrington will be returned without opposition. At Bristol, Mr. William 
Miles has formally intimated his intention to retire, the Conservatives 
being “divided.” Mr. Gore Langton, Mayor of the City, and son of 
the late Colonel Gore Langton, is the opted candidate of the Libe- 
rals: the Conservatives are “ considering.” At Warwick, Mr. Collins 
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retires; and Mr. Mellor, Q.C., is a Liberal candidate. In Ozxford- 
shire, Colonel North is a candidate, as a supporter of Lord Derby. 
The Liberals talk of voting for Lord Norreys and Mr, Hareourt, Conserva- 
tive Free-traders, if the Conservatives turn against them. 
Arthur Vansittart is a candidate in support of Lord Derby: he is a large 
landed proprietor in and round the borough. Colonel Reid again stands. 
In Last Worcestershire, Mr. Robert Clive, mentioned last week as a candi- 
date to succeed his father Colonel Clive, and reverse his Anti-Corn-law votes, 
now objects to vote also against Maynooth; so the prospects of Mr. Foley, 
the Liberal, improve. At Last Retford, Lord Galway in stands. In 
Cambridgeshire, Mr. Townley will make a vigorous fight against the 
invasion of Mr. George Frederick Young; Mr. Yorke and Lord George 
Manners, the Protectionists, are considered quite safe. At 
University, the representation is likely to remain as at present. At 
Cambridge Borough, Mr. Campbell's services are to be dispensed with. 
Mr. Roberts, of the Temple, was a candidate ; but the moderate Whigs stood 
aloof, and he retired. Mr. Francis Mowatt, the M.P. retiring from Falmouth 
and Penrhyn, is now adopted: his return and that of Mr. Shafto Adair are 
considered safe. At Linco/n, Colonel Sibthorp of course stands firm. A 
requisition to Sir Bulwer Lytton is in course of signature; and Mr. Seeley, 
the Liberal miller, is going to stand again. In Last Suffoi/, it is feared by 
the Conservatives that Lord Rendlesham retires, from indisposition ; but a 
strong Protestant and Protectionist candidate is ready. At Great Yarmouth, 
the reGlection of the present Members, Mr. Sandars and Mr. Rumbold, is 
said to be very doubtful. Mr. Edward Ladd Betts, the railway contractor, 
and partner of Mr. Peto M.P., is likely to be brought forward on the Liberal 
interest. Sir Edward Lacon and Mr. W. Jl. Windham have also been 
named, 





Cambridge 


Tue Sourn, 

At Rochester, the sitting Members, Mr. Bernal and Mr. Hodges, stand again ; 
Mr. Bedkin offers himself again as a Conservative, but refusing pledges about 
Maynooth, At Chatham, Sir Frederick Smith offers himself as a supporter 
of the policy of the late Sir Robert Peel. At Canterbury, Colonel Romilly 
will “come in again, probably with another Liberal,” says the South-eastern 
Gazette, and ** Mr, Smythe will be nowhere.” At Rye, Mr. Pomfret is to be 
asked by requisiti m to sit as a Conservative and /’rotectionist. At Lyme 
Regis, Admiral Hornby and Mr. ‘Tatchel are the fellow Ministerial eandi- 
lates. At Salisbury, Mr. Slade, the Conservative Queen’s counsel, will try 
to unseat one of the Liberal Members. At Weé/s, Mr. Hayter is busy look- 
ing after his interests, and another Liberal is like ly to be a candidate. At 
beth, as we have already stated, Lord Duncan retires. He says to the Liber- 
als—* The circumstances which led to our political connexion are very much 
iltered.” “I feel that 1 could not continue to act as your representative 
without disturbing the peace and harmony which are so essential for the wel- 
fare and prosperity of your ancient city.’’ So he leaves them, with kindly 

ompliments—and has already fallen on his feet in Bury, At Bridport, it is 
said by the Ereter Gazette, that Mr. H. Baillie, Member for Inverness-shire, 
will stand on Protectionist principles. At Zavistoch, Mr. Carter, a * tive- 
points’ Radical, will contend for a seat with Mr. Russell and Mr. Trelawny. 
In Last Cornwatl, Mr. Kendall of Pelynt will be brought forward as a Pro- 
tectionist, against the Free-trader Mr. J. T. A. Robartes. At Z'ruro, Mr. 
Montague Smith, a Protectionist barrister, will oppose Mr. Humphrey Wil- 
liams, the sitting Liberal Member. 

SCOTLAND. 

In Mid-Lothian, Sir John Wope certainly stands again. In Rorburgh- 
shive, the Honourable J. 8. Elliot contradicts a rumour of his intention to 
retire. In Poss-shire, a Protectionist opponent to Sir James Matheson is 
talked of. At the Wiytown Burghs, Mr. James Caird, the Liberal Agricul- 
tural Commissioner of the Zines, and a proprietor connected with two of the 
burghs, is a candidate. At the dyr Burghs, Sir James Stuart resolves on 
retirement, and recommends his friend Mr. Crawford, younger of Auche- 
manes; but a Protectionist opposition is brewing. Lord Jumes is said to in- 
tend starting for Buteshire, 

TRELAND. 

At Armagh, the “ primatial city,’’ Mr. Ross Moore is a Protectionist can- 
didate. In Galway County, the Honourable R. Daly is canvassing the 
electors. At Galway Town, Mr. O'Flaherty and his brother Mr. E. O' Fla- 
herty are said to intend opposing Lord Dunkellin and Mr. M. J. Blake. In 
Tipperary County, * one Member at least”’ retires, and Mr. Bagwell of Marl- 
field is invited. In Stigo County, Mr. Benjamin Oliveira, one of the 1000/. 
subscribers to the Anti-Corn-law League fund, is a candidate. In HW est- 
meath County, * Sir Perey Nugent will stand and be returned”’; Mr. John 
Ennis, Chairman of the Irish Midland and Great Western Railway Company, 
will be a candidate. In Wexford County, Mr. Grogan Morgan stands again. 
In Cork County, Mr. Frewen, brother of the English M.P. for Surrey, stands 
as a Protectionist, who, having been brought up on the Continent among 
Catholics, will not vote against Maynooth. At Limerick City, Lord Arun- 
del’s reélection is said to be safe. 


Foreiqn aud Calonial. 
France.—The elections for the Corps Legislatif are completed. It is 
said that of the whole number, 262, not more than five are ostensibly 
Opposition Deputies. But this, glaring as it is on the announcement of 
the Government, does not convey the least idea of the true state of things. 
We have already stated that the Government in a great many instances 
adopted candidates whom it would not have been safe to oppose, and in 
some few cases went so far as to persist in adopting some candidates who 
had disowned its support with contumely, It is now stated that there 
will be from seventy to eighty Deputies who will range themselves as a 
** Constitutional Opposition ”’ in restraint of all future legislative excesses. 
M. Montalembert and M. de Morny are said to be busy organizing the 
plans and policy of the intended “opposition.” Some time ago, M. de 
Morny was mentioned as intended by the Autocrat for the place of Pre- 
sident of the Corps Legislatif; but the “ differences’? between them 
which led to M. de Morny’s retirement from the Ministry are said to be 
now greater than ever. The quarrel may explain M, de Morny’s tactics, or 
M, de Morny’s tactics may explain the quarrel. The Monitew has gazetted 
the appointment of M. Billault to the place once intended as the reward 
of M. de Morny’s services on the 2d of December. 


At the beginning of the week it was said in Paris, that the project of 


meddling with the department of Public Instruction and the University 
had been abandoned, or rather put aside for the present ; that the Presi- 
dent shrank back before the powerful public opinion of the world of 
letters manifested through every avenue against his schemes. But a por- 
tion of the plan is now actually carried out. In the Moniteur of Wed- 
nesday appeared a series of decrees, which, under the alleged considera- 
tion that “ until a law be passed for the reorganization of public instrue- 
tion, it is necessary to apply the principle calculated to reéstablish order 
and hierarchy in the corps of Public Instruction,” has reorganized the 
whole of the Superior Council of Public Instruction. It has made both 


At Windsor, Mr. | 


that body, and the whole of the Professors of Faculties, (who haye been 
elective and have always held a position independent of Government in. 
fluences or partisan politics,) the mere ministerial officers of the esta. 
blished Tyranny. The whole of these functionaries are now to be “ no- 
minated and dismissed” by the President of the Republic; and all the 
subordinate officers of Public Instruction—inspectors of academies, em. 
ployés of public libraries, &e.—are to be appointed and dismissed “by 
the Minister, by delegation of the President of the Republic.” The 
Superior Council is reorganized, in order to omit from its list the nameg 
of such men as Villemain, Thiers, and Cousin, and even of such as Mon. 
talembert and De Falloux. It is said, indeed, that the venerable Arago 
is threatened with expulsion. 

Marshal Marmont, Duke of Ragusa, died on the 2d instant, at Venice 
Marmont was the companion in arms of Bernadotte, Davoust, Lannes, and 
Berthier. He was with Napoleon in Egypt. In the successful campaign of 
1805, which ended in the peace of Presburg, he invaded the republic of Ra. 
gusa, and earned his dukedom by defeating the united Russians and Monte. 
negrins in its neighbourhood. In 1812, he opposed Wellington in the Penin. 
sula; and commanded at Salamanca, where he received a severe wound, 
It was his lot to capitulate in Paris to the Allies. He took the oath of alle. 
giance to Louis the Eighteenth, and remained faithful to him when Napo. 
leon returned from Elba, Singularly, it was his lot once more to yield up 
Paris in 1830, when he had been intrusted by the reactionary Ministry of 
Charles the Tenth with the command of all the troops. The published testi. 
mony of his personal friend Arago, the astronomer, has been borne to prove the 
high sense of soldierly duty with which he acted on the last occasion, 


Swirzertanp.—The latest report concerning the difficulties which had 
arisen between the Cabinets of France and Austria and the lederal Go. 
vernment of Switzerland are still more in favour of the Helvetic Republic, 
Last weck, we read that France had objected to an unconditional military 
occupation, and suggested a commercial blockade, if Sardinia would giye 
her necessary help. It is now stated that no immediate pretext for the 
measures of coercion any longer exists, and that therefore there is reason 
to hope the relations of France and Switzerland, at least, have become 
perfectly friendly. It has been reported that M. Persigny and General 
Dufour met on the frontier and exchanged mutually satisfactory engage. 
ments. The 7imes reasserts, however, that the specific demand was not 
abandoned by France, that ‘the expulsion of all the refugees applied for 
should be granted, without inquiry to what category the French political 
refugees might belong’; ‘they must depart,” said the letter of M. de 
Solignac, ‘‘as soon as I point them out by name”’: and this demand wag 
not waived by M. Persigny. So that Switzerland would seem to haye 
bent to the threatening storm. 

Germany.—The Austrian Z/oyd newspaper, which expresses the sen- 
timents of the Imperial Government at Vienna, has the following para- 
graph on the recent change of Administration in England, and on the 
policy of parties in this country— 

“From our point of view, a Tory Cabinet is better than a Whig one; but 
our wishes must not be confounded with our opinions. Lord Derby will fall. 
The Conservative party in England is now taking up a position which no 
Conservative party in any land can hold with honour. When the privi- 
leged classes of a state are so ill-advised as to make laws which only serve 
their own interests, to the prejudice of the rest of the people, they are lost, 


Only the poor and their er have the right to be selfish; the 
rich ought never to make laws for filling their own pockets. While the 
Tories have for their rallying-cry ‘The Constitution as it stands!’—*No 


changes,’ they may conquer; but when they write upon their banners the 
words ‘ Dear Bread,’ while Whigs, Peelites, and the men of Manchester, take 
‘Cheap Bread’ for their motto, the result of the struggle ceases to be doubt- 
ful. The Tories assert, indeed, that the cheap bread of the manufacturer 
brings want and hunger to the agriculturist, and declare that the Whigs 
have built the prosperity of the towns on the ruin of the agricultural popu- 
lation. To this argument of the landlords there is, however, an answer suf- 
ficiently obvious—* Lower the rent of your farms, and agriculture will pros- 
per also.’ The war of Protection is one between the millions of the cities 
and—not the millions of the rural population, but a couple of thousand Tory 
landlords.” 

At Cassel, where the price of bread is fixed by the police, the bakers 
found their business a losing concern, in consequence of the high price of 
corn, and were in some cases unable, by reason of the existing scarcity, 
to furnish the usual quantity of bread; some of them, too, seeing their 
stock diminish too rapidly, providently desired to eke it out. An order, 
however, has been issued, to the effect that every baker shall bake daily 
such quantity of bread as the police may prescribe, and sell it at the price 
fixed by the police. Disobedience is to be punished in every case with 
a fine of 3¢. or a fortnight’s imprisonment, and repeated infraction with 
expulsion from guild. 

Carr or Goop Horr.—The monthly mail is now over-due, but it will 
not arrive for a few more days: the Bosphorus made an unusually nf 
voyage outwards, and would therefore be unable to start homewards ti 
some days after her regular day of departure. 

Meanwhile, some papers have been brought home by the Windsor mer- 
chant-ship, which left the Cape of Good Hope on the 9th of January, 
about a week later than the latest dates by the last mail. The news 1s 
confined to two points: the spoil secured by the trans-Kei expedition had 
amounted to some 14,000 cattle; Major Wilmot, the brave and skilful 
commanding-officer at Fort Peddie, lost his life on New Year’s Day, by a 
shot from the enemy. 





PPisrellaneuns. 


We have reason to believe that her Majesty will not take any long ma- 
rine excursion this year before July. The Royal yacht Victoria and Al- 
bert, it is said, will have a most thorough refit, and will be in the dock- 
yard-men’s hands until the middle of June.— United Service Gazette. 


The first Council of the Disraeli-Derby Cabinet assembled at the Fo- 
reign Office on the afternoon of Saturday, and sat upwards of three hours. 
It is carefully recorded by the Ministerial authoritics that Sir John Pa- 
kington was the first of the Council who arrived. As the youngest an 
least experienced of the bridesmaids is always the first at a wedding, 
so the greatest novice in diplomacy is the most eager for initiation into 
the mysteries of the Ministerial deliberations. Sir John Pakington was 
half an hour in the Council-room before his colleagues joined him, and 
had full opportunity of testing the quality of the blotting-paper and specu- 
lating as to whether the inkstands were of colonial or foreign wood. I. 

| Disraeli, less inquisitive, but more important, arrived with the Prime Mi- 
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: say the 
— ta the world believe, the depth of his leader's confidence, and 


the grave nature of the preliminary considerations in which they had been 
ed.—Daily News, March 8. 

"A Council again on Monday sat three hours. 

The present Government will, it is stated, adopt the Army Estimates 
proposed b, - - " " 

The rumours of the possible change in the Cc orn-laws of England have 
been received with the utmost consternation in such of the corn-growing 
districts as are still in a position to export. Upwards of three hundred 
ships in the Black Sea, and a still greater number at ¢ onstantinople, are 
lying idle ; and in Constantinople extreme anxiety was manifested (at the 
last advices) on all hands for the first whisper of the projected changes in 
England, no merchant venturing to freight a vessel until something posi- 
tive was known. This was felt more, says a letter from Pric ste, on ac- 
count of the favourable state of the weather, and the probability of quick 


passage s.—Daily News. 


The Duke of Northumberland has, since his accession to office, removed 
from his residence in Whitehall Gardens to his family town mansion, 
Northumberland House, Charing Cross; and on Saturday he gave a grand 
dinner, to which Lord Derby and a number of his political colleagues 
were invited. It is understood that Northumberland House will be thrown 
open to a succession of brilliant parties during the present season. 

We understand that the office of Solicitor-General for England was of- 
fered to our countryman, Mr. John Stuart of Ballachulish, M.P. for New- 
ark, but was declined by that gentleman on personal consideration. 
Edinburgh Courant, 

Mr. James Mather, from Florence, had an interview on Thursday with 
the Earl of Malmesbury, at the Forcign Oftice. t 


Court Circular. 


Mr. Seott Murray, the High Sheriff of Buckinghamshire, has published 
a letter to the Lord Chict Justice of England, justifying the conduct 
which Lord Campbell rebuked last week, in reference to the Roman 
Catholic chaplain obtruded into the company of the Assize Judges, At 
great length he controverts two propositions on which he assumes th 
validity of the rebuke to be founded,—* that the chaplain appointed by 
the Sheritf becomes the chaplain of the Judges’ and ‘that 
testant religion, by which your Lordship plainly meant the religion of 
the Established Church, is the religion of the Judges.” He adds, in a 
postscript, some modern precedents for his conduct. In 1837, Mr. James 
Wheble, High Sheriff of Berkshire, was attended by the Reverend 
Ringrose as his Roman Catholic chaplain, without objection in the 
Spring by Sir James Parke or Sir William Bolland, or in the Autumn 
by Lord Abinger or Mr. Justice Coleridge. In the same year, Mr. 
Whitgreave, High Sheriff of Staffordshire, was attended by his Roman 
Catholic chaplain, the Reverend Edward Huddlestone. In 1839, Mr. 
Tempest, High Sheriff of Yorkshire, was attended, in the Spring and 
Autumn Assizes, by his Roman Catholic chaplain, without objection by 
Sir James Parke, Mr. Baron Alderson, Mr. Justice Coltman, or Mr, Jus- 
tice Maule. In the current year, the Roman Catholic chaplain of Mr. 
Richard Swift, one of the Sheriffs of London, has accompanied the Sheriff 
in the City Courts, and been presented to the Cursitor Baron of the Ex- 
chequer for the approval of her Majesty. 











Mr, Roebuck has published in the Daily News a letter of explanation 
on the matters connected with the statement of Mr. Coppock, which we 
mentioned last week. He does not contradict any of Mr. Coppock’s 
statements, but he adds other particulars of his own electioneering ad- 
ventures; and he expresses more kindly feelings towards Mr. Coppock 
himself than his language in the House of Commons was understood to 
imply. As to his correspondence with Mr. Coppock about the Bath clec- 
tion, he confesses that he had forgot it. 

Result of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for 
the week ending on Saturday last— 


















Ten Weeks Week 

of 1841-50. of 1851. 
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Lord Derby loves a joke, and not unfrequently indulges in one at the ex- 
pense of his own friends. It is reported that a friend meeting his Lordship 
the other day, made the usual inquiry after his health and his Ministry. “I 
am quite well, and happy to say that the Babies also are as well as can be ex- 
pected,” was the reply.—Daily News. 

The Bengal Hurkaru states that Tien Teh, the new Emperor of China, is 
a Christian; having been baptized by the late Dr. Gutzlatt. 

The Reverend George Evison, formerly priest of the Roman Catholic 
congregation at Portsea, was admited into the Protestant Church at St. 
Paul’s, Bermondsey, on Sunday last. 

The Churchwardens of St. Paul's Covent Garden have resolved to erect me- 
morial tablets for two poets whose remains rest within their precincts—But- 
ler, the author of “ Hudibras,”’ and Dr. Walcott, the noted ** Peter Pindar.”’ 





The Electrie Telegraph Company are al ut to lay down wires from the 
Royal Observatory at Greenwich to the'r s‘ation at Charing Cross, and to 
erect on the dome of the office at Charing Cross a lofty pole with a black ball 
at the top of it, which will be in electric communication with the ball on the 

nwich Observatory. The Charing Cross ball will fall down daily, at the 
same instant with the Greenwich ball, and so will mark Greenwich true time 
for comparison with all the London clocks. 

The King of the Belgians has granted to Sir James Carmichael and Mr. 
John Brett, brother of the inventer of the submarine telegraph, the exclusive 
Beas to lay down electric communications between this country and the 

gian coast, 


y their predecessors, without alteration.—Daily News, March 12. | 
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oracles, after all the others had assembled ; testifying, ashe | _ It is in contemplation to establish next spring a line of steamers to run on 
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| the Seine, between Bercy and Grenelle, on the plan of those which ply on 


the Pro- | 


the Thames. 

: The definitive armament of Paris, voted in 1846, is going on, says the Pud- 
lic, with great activity. The detached forts contain at the present moment 
nearly 6000 pieces of cannon of different calibre, intended for them and for 
the fortitications round Paris. 


Upwards of 1000 persons sailed from Plymouth last week for the Austra- 
lian and neighbouring Colonies. The Maria Somes, for Moreton Bay, the 
London for l’ort Phillip, and the Standard, for Adelaide, Government emi- 
grant-ships, took more than 700 adults; and there were four private ships— 
the Fortitude, with 60 needlewomen, for Port Phillip, the Barbara Gordon, 
for Adelaide, and two others. Now in the Sound—the Fairlie, with con- 
victs for Hobart Town; the Raleigh Government emigrant-ship, for Swan 
River; and the Sylph, for Hobart Town, 

lt appears from a statistical return to the Austrian Government, that at 
the end of 1851 the number of sheep in the Austrian dominions amounted to 
twenty-seven millions. In the same year these animals furnished 610,000 
quintals of wool; of which 160,000 were exported, and the rest used by the 
native manufacturers, 


The Reverend Walter Gee, B.D., Rector of Week St. Mary, Cornwall, died 
lately, ten days after receiving from a favourite cat a wound in the arm 
which resulted in mortification. 

It is known to the professors of natural philosophy that a platina wire 
can be heated instantaneously to a red heat by means of a powerful electric 
battery, and that in that state it will cut through the skin and flesh of the 
human body with more ease than the sharpest instrument. The surgeons of 
the Santa Theresa Hospital in Vienna have made the experiment of substi- 
tuting such a wire for the usual surgical instruments in some of their opera 
tions, and it is said with perfect success. They have laid a memoir on the 
subject before the Imperial Academy of Science in that capital. t. 

On Friday morning the entrance to the river Wear presented a spectacle 
not witnessed during many a long year, a spectacle caleulated to cast dismay 
into the minds of the ship-owners and mechanics, but especially of shop- 
keepers, and more especially still of the owners of property in Sunderland. 
That spectacle was nothing less than a sand-bar visible above water across 
the entrance to the river Wear! tight across the harbour the sand set up 
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its back, and only close out by the North pier on the one side, and by the 
South pier on the other, was there anything like a channel; whilst in each 
of these channels, such as they were, a coble was aground, drawing only 
some inches water.—Sunderland News. 
e ———D 
) YN Ly il 
POSTSCRIPT. 
SATURDAY. 


The two Houses of Parliament resumed their legislative sittings last 
night. As was expected, there was no statement or revelation of impor- 
tance on general politics of any sort ; so the chief matter of interest was the 
full explanation of the policy of the new Ministry with reference to Law 
Reform, made by Lord Chancellor Sv. Luonann’s in the House ofPeers. 

A motion by Lord Lynxpuvuxsr was the formal introduction of the sub- 
ject of Law Reform, 

Lord Lyndhurst said, he was induced to call the attention of the House to 
the position of the various measures of Law Reform before both Houses of 


Parliament, in consequence of the reports in circulation yesterday of what 
had passed at a gathering of parti , and | tly in consequence of the pro- 
ceedings of certain agitators—he called them by that name, for they assumed 


it themselves uring, by the influence 
of large numbers, and by the parade of certain pecuniary subscriptions to a 
considerable amount, to etlect if possible a speedy termination of the present 
Parliament; because, if the present Parliament to terminate in 
April, it would not meet for despatch of business before the end of June or 
the beginning of July, and it would follow that all or the greater part of the 
measures he referred to would be postponed to another Parliament. The 
great evil of this course he made plain by enumerating the list of those 
measures, and by dwelling on the mischiefs which they propose to remedy, 
Ile concluded by moving for a return to show the unusual amount of private 
bills now before Parliament,: the; abandonment of which would aggravate 
the injurious effect of a hasty dissolution. 

The Lorp Cuance.Lon made a statement of the intentions of her 
Majesty's Government with respect to the whole question; prefacing his 
explanations with a few hearty words of good omen to the general cause 
of safe Law Reform. He took the several measures proposed by the late 
Government, and dealt with them seriatim. 

The Suitors in Chancery Relicf Bill he adopts in every one of its pro- 
visions which concerns reduction of the Lord Chancellor's salary and the 
abolition of oflices, and he will adhere to the spirit of its provisions, from 
this time, as much as if it were already the law of the land. He hoped that 
not only himself, but his successors, might have the moral courage not to 
surround themselves with the dignity and cireumstance which might have 
belonged to former Chancellors, under different circumstances, but would 
accommodate themselves to the altered position in which they are placed. 

The measure for improving the jurisdiction and procedure of the Court 
of Chancery, which it was understood had been prepared by the late Go- 
vernment, he did not find to have had any actual existence; he found no 
trace of the bill, but that the work yet remain d to be He has had 
within the last two or three days a sketch of so much of the bill as relates 
to the Masters’ Office. A k n of practice had made him familiar 
with this subject, and he should willingly fall into the stream, whic 
is now leading us, he hoped, to a safe conclusion. The Masters’ Office 
had never given satisfaction, owing partly to the nature of its jurisdie- 
tion; and they now wanted this great power—the power to aaa men to 
pro¢ eed with their causes and other matters without de lay. Whoever un- 
derstood the subject knew that the difficulty was not in abolishing the Mas- 
ters’ Office, but in providing a substitute for it. The proposition absolutely 
was—and he never objected to it—to abolish the Masters’ Office. He be- 
lieved that the abolition of the Masters’ Office was at the root of all reform, 
But in abolishing the Masters’ Office, he believed it would be necessary to 
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consider how and in what manner it should take place. In the sketeh 
that had been furnished to him, it had been proposed that after a cer- 
tain day the Masters should cease to operate, and retire on their full 


salaries. That was a matter which required great consideration, He thought 
it was his duty to make such use of the Masters themselves as would tend 
to the better administration of justice whilst they received their salaries. Whilst 
the present scheme was being tried, there must be a sufficient number of Mas- 
ters left in office to superintend cases of receivership, the management of 


| estates, and other matters of great importance which had always been within 


the province of the Master. Those were circumstances on which he would 
for the present reserve his opinion, for they required great consideration. But 
it was to be distinctly understood on the part of her Majesty's Government, 
that the Masters were to be abolished ; that no vacancy was to be filled up— 
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rord Brougham suggested, “ And no new references ”J—and that no new 
Jo wba = to ry made to them. He proposed, immediately after the 
passing of the intended bill, to abolish at once the whole course of proceed- 
ing in the Masters’ Office, and that the Judges in the Court of Chancery 
should adopt the same rules as would govern a Judge at chambers. The 
system he would propose to substitute for the one he abolished would be, 

at the Judge, who does not now go into chamber, should follow his own 
business into chamber; that he should have two chief clerks to assist him ; 
that he should, if he might use the expression, become his own Master, and 
sit in chamber to dispose of that portion of the business which had hitherto 
been transacted by the Master in chamber. The present Vice-Chancellors 
and Master of the Rolls, who had dedicated so much time with so much 
ability to the consideration of the question, were perfectly willing, for the 
first time since a Judge in Equity had been created, to devote their time in 
the manner pointed out, so as to transact not only the business of the court, 
but the business in chamber. He hoped and trusted that this union of cha- 
racter would not be found to lower the judicial character ; but it was diffi- 
cult to find united in the same man the powers of administration, if he 
might so call it, and the judicial powers that are necessary for the dis- 
charge of the duties that must be performed in open court. The man who 
succeeded in one might fail in the other; but he trusted that this union of 
powers, by the exercise of great diligence, would bring them to a happy re- 
sult. Cheers.) oe j 

Another point of proposed reform refers to the mode of examining witnesses. 
It is proposed, though not without some hesitation and some misgiving, that 
written interrogatories be abolished: he is prepared to accede to that propo- 
sition. But it is also proposed to retain the use of affidavits: seeing the 
dangers of affidavits, he will exert all his power to devise the means of pre- 
venting the mischiefs that may arise out of their retention and more general 
application. 

ne of the subsidiary suggestions of the Commissioners is, that a new 
Vice-Chancellor’s office may be needed to assist in working out the changes. 
There is no step he should deprecate more, and none for which he would 
more demand the proof of its absolute necessity. 

Another subject demanding attention is the defective state of the law in 
regard to the form of testamentary documents—chiefly the form of their at- 
testation. It is proposed to amend existing defects by a measure. 

The explanations of the Lord Chancellor produced from Lord Brovenam 
a warm expression of general approbation. The returns asked by Lord 
Lyndhurst were ordered, 


In the House of Commons, Mr. Watrote acceded to the desire of Sir 
Pace Woop that he should undertake the charge of the Suitors in Chan- 
cery Relief Bill. 

rd Joun RussEtx postponed the second readings of his Parliament- 
ary Representation Bill, of his Corrupt Practices at Elections Bill, and of 
his Parliamentary Representation (Ireland) and (Scotland) Bills. 

In reference to the English Reform Bill, Lord John made the excuse, that 
he introduced it ‘in pursuance of the recommendation contained in her Ma- 
jesty’s most gracious speech from the throne”’ ; and he “ does not think that he 
should be able to carry through with success such a measure as an independ- 
ent Member of Parliament.” ‘Ido not, therefore, propose to proceed with 
the present bill in the course of this session. I shall, however, not preclude 
myself from taking any opportunity I may think proper of moving any ge- 
neral resolution having reference to the extension of the suffrage and the 
amendment of the representation. But the course I propose to take now is 
to move that the second reading of this bill be postponed for three months.” 

Mr. Hume expressed his regret to see Lord John Russell not coming 
forward to comply with the unanimous desire of the country for Parlia- 
mentary Reform; and Mr. Tuomas Duncompe pictured forcibly the 
situation of Parliamentary Reformers, balked of the fruits of Mr. Rahs 
King’s victory by the temporizing promises of Lord John Russell, and 
now disappointed of the realization of those promises by the abandon- 
ment of the present bill, in the face of a Government composed of those 
who have declared against all reform. 


Sir Grorcr Grey suggested, that as the St. Alban’s Disfranchisement 
Bill was founded on the report of a Commission appointed by an act of 
Parliament, the House ought to pass it without delay : he should be happy 
to leave it in the hands of the Home Secretary. Mr. WaLro.e consented 
to take charge of the bill, and moved its second reading. Mr. Jacon 
Bex made “ one last expiring effort to save his borough,” in a speech of 
considerable length and interest ; but the House was inexorable, and the 
bill was read a second time. 


Earlier in the evening, Mr. Hennes gave notice of his intention at an 
early day to move for the appointment of a Committee to inquire into the 
operation of the East India Charter Act. 

The House adjourned at half-past seven, until Monday. 


Mr. Disraeli was reélected yesterday by his “ intelligent and spirited” 
gm in Buckinghamshire ; and made an elaborate speech. From 
his repeated declarations that he would be transparently open—that he 
would ‘make no reserve,” so that “even the perverted ingenuity of his 
political opponents should not say that today he had not spoken frankly” 
—it may be surmised that he will refer on Monday to what he said yes- 
terday, as that full and complete explanation of his commercial policy, 
with which Mr. Villiers ought to feel satisfied as the answer to the ques- 
tion he will then put. But the sum of what he said makes no addition 
to what he has said before. From his long explanations one receives 
only a stronger impression than his previous declarations have created, 
that he will formally yield Protection eo nomine, and “ at no distant day”’ 
propose something in lieu, which he calls “complete redress” against 
the peculiar agricultural burdens of farmers. 

Quoting with periphrastic laudations the latest opinion of Mr. M‘Culloch, 
**the most eminent literary authority among Free-traders,”’ that the farmer 
is entitled to a countervailing duty of 7s. on imported foreign corn, he gave 
his emphatic concurrence to that opinion; but, continuing to quote Mr. 
M‘Culloch’s regret that “such is the prejudice and passion of the present 
moment, that it would no longer be wise to do the farmer the justice to 
which he is entitled,” he impliedly endorsed that sentiment also. “ But I am 
not going to say, that if the people of England, though they may admit the in- 
justice they have committed to the agricultural interest, and though they may 
express a willingness to settle their claims in a spirit of fairness and even of 
liberality, are determined, from what I may consider prejudice, or passion, 
or shortsighted views—if the general body of the community have this pre- 
judice ae settling the question in the manner which has been recom- 
mended by the highest authorities, I am not going to pledge the existence of 
a Government or a policy upon such a measure. What I would pledge a 
Government to—the policy which I think no Government ought to shrink 
from, who have acceded to office under the circumstances in which we have— 
is to secure for the agricultural interest ample and complete redress.”’ 





a _) 

Yet he “gave the flattest contradiction” to an artfully-devised rumour 
that her Majesty’s Ministers shrink from appealing to the people; treated 
with contempt the rumour that Lord John Russell, a highminded gentleman 
would drive the Ministry to do precipitately that which he had himself so re. 
cently described as oy Jp Tenge toa dissolution; yet declared that his 
party are ready to face Lord John or any one before the country. Any such 
appeal, however, should not be narrowed to the mere question of commercial 
legislation ; but the issue should be taken on the Foreign policy of the late 
Ministry—on their Colonial policy, a review of which the late Ministers es. 
caped, if they did not evade it, by the Local Militia Bill—-on the question og 
Law Reform: it should be wide and multiform. 

Mr. Disraeli stated authoritatively that the Government will take up the 
bill for the Disfranchisement of St. Alban’s ; and that he will take the earliest 
opportunity of announcing what they intend to do with the suffrages which 
will then be forfeited. 

At the end of Mr. Disraeli’s speech, a Mr. Barry questioned him about 
the intentions of Government as to the defence of the country, the system 
of levying Church-rates, &c. Mr, Disraeli evaded the questions with 
contemptuous repartec. 

Sir John Trollope, President of the Poor-law Board, was reélected 
Member for South Lincolnshire yesterday. 


The formidable show of influences against Lord Naas in Kildare has 
driven him from the field. Viewing “the coalition of parties of the 
most opposite politics” against him, thirteen leading proprietors of the 
county advised him “not to contest the representation on the present 
occasion”’ ; he yielded to their suggestion, and withdrew from the contest. 


The Bosphorus mail steam-ship arrived with the Cape, mail at Pen. 
zance, yesterday evening. An electric message received by the Morning 
Chronicle this morning says—“ She brings an account of the termination 
of the war, and an unconditional surrender. Despatches have been sent 
on to the War Office from Sir Harry Smith. The Bosphorus is expected 
at Plymouth tonight.” 

Major-General Cathcart arrivedjat Madeira on the 17th of last month, 
on his voyage to the Cape of Good Hope. The passage had been most 
boisterous: he was washed out of his berth, but had proved a good 
sailor. 

The Emperor of Austria was at Trieste on the 7th instant, and spent 
the morning with the squadron, which was maneeuvering in the Gulf. 
The Augsburg Gazette publishes in full the project of an Austro-German 
customs treaty, elaborated at the Vienna Congress. 

M. Armand Marrast, the principal author of the Constitution which 
President Bonaparte tore up on the 2d of December, and the once in- 
fluential editor of the National, died at Paris on Thursday. Apoplexy 
struck him two months since; he never rallied; and he has passed away 
in the prime of life. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanor, Frrpay AFTERNOON. 

There is very little to record this week in the English Stocks, and the va- 
riations have n quite immaterial. The firm appearance of the Conti- 
nental markets, and the investment of capital for want of other employment, 
have kept up prices. But the transactions have not been of any magnitude, 
as the attention has been much occupied both in and out of the House in 
discussing Parliamentary matters ; and there is an evident pause, which will 
—s continue until the nature of future debates shall direct operations. 

ank Stock, Three per Cent Reduced, and Long Annuities, closed yesterday 
for the dividend, and the Three-and-a-quarter per Cents today. The invest- 
ments have been chiefly confined to these. The Consol Market commenced 
this week at § decline compared with Saturday. Yesterday was the settling, 
and a scarcity of Stock caused an § yo eee on that and the previous 
day. This morning it opened a shade lower; which it recovered before the 
close. 

In the Foreign Market, the quotations have been steady. Brazilian has 
improved } per cent. In other Stocks there is little to notice, except in 
Mexican, which, contrary to expectation, did not advance on Wednesday, 
although much good feeling prevailed at a numerous meeting of the Bond- 
holders on that day, when the favourable conditions on which the indemnity- 
money had been negotiated with Messrs. Baring became known. Sir J. Lyon 
Goldsmid was in the chair; and the following resolution, approving of the 
arrangement for the payment of this money, was agreed to. 

‘The agent in Mexico of the houses who have contracted with the United 
States Government to pay the American indemnity-money in that capital, 
will on the 30th of May next pay over to Mr. Falconnet the 2,500,000 dollars 
in question ; which he will receive for account of the Committee, and ship to 
Messrs. Baring Brothers and Co. ; who will sell the dollars and distribute the 
proceeds to the Certificate-holders here, without making any other charge 
than the commission of 1 per cent usual on the payment of dividends. Messrs. 
Baring Brothers and Co. have moreover promised, that on receiving advices 
from Washington, to the effect that the Treasury there have no objection to 
the present form of the assignment, they will immediately advertise that 
they are ready to advance to any certificate-holder who may desire it 41. 10s. 
per 100/. Stock ; for which they will only make the additional charge of four 
months’ interest, at the rate of 5/. per cent per annum.” 

Mr. Fal tis i liately to proceed to Mexico on the Bondholders’ 
behalf; and he was a subject for much praise for his ability and zeal in pro- 
moting the interest of these parties. 

In the Share Market, Railway lines have not been much inquired after, for the 
same — feelings that influence speculators in Consols. The late meet- 
ings, however, have given satisfaction generally ; and a trifling improvement 
of } has occurred in London and North-western, South-western, and Mid- 
land. London, Brighton, and South Coast, are 10s. higher, and Bristol and 
Exeter 2/7. higher. Great Western about the same as last week. In Foreign 
Shares there is little alteration. 








SATURDAY TWELVE 0°CLOCK. 
In the English Market the favourable news from the Cape has made Con- 
sols about } per cent better today ; being now quoted 97} 4 for Money and 
97% 8 for the Account. In Foreign Stocks there is no movement at present. 
In the Share Market, nothing of importance has yet occurred. 





3 per Cent Consols.. ° Duteh 24 per Cents... 59} GOP 
Ditto for Account, .. Ditto 4 per Cents..... 92} 3} 
3 per Cent Reduced Mexican 5 per Cents 1 - 3243 
3} per Cents........ Peruvian 6 per Cents ....... 1034 4 
Long Annuities..,.. one Portuguese 4 per Cents 1842. 334 44 
Dank Stock ....cccccccccces Portuguese 5 per Cents 1824, 95 7 
Exchequer Bills .........+.. Russian 5 per Cents ..... 111 13 ex @. 
EOE Sinnnnnvcensnces Ditto 44 per Cents ......... 102 3 
Brazilian 5 per Cents........ 98 9 Spanish Active 5 per Cents.. 243 5 
Belgian 4 per Cents ....... 91 3 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 ..... 4l at 
Chilian 6 per Cents ......... 105 7 Ditto Deferred 3 per Cents 1851 18} 19 
Danish 5 per Cents ..... 1014 24 ex d.| Sardinian Bonds ..........+ 895 905 
Ditto 3 per Cente .......... 779 
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Cheratres aut Ausir. 


Balfe’s new opera, The Sicilian Bride, produced at Drury Lane on 
Saturday last, was less brilliantly successful than some of his previous 
works have been, though we believe that none of those pieces are of su- 
perior merit. He had adopted the ponderous form of French grand 
- opera, and the audience became fatigued before his four long acts came to 
a close; and he had exchanged his agreeable Italian style for the more 
operose and imposing but much less popular manner of the modern Ger- 
man school. His subject, though turning on a new and wane Se 
dent, was overloaded with irrelevant and superfluous matter. stly, 
the piece was evidently brought out with a haste and precipitation which 
injured its first performance. _ : . 

The plot, in its essentials, is sufficiently simple. The conspiracy of 
the nobles of Sicily which ended in the “Sicilian Vespers” and 
the expulsion of the surviving French from the island, is on the eve of 
breaking out. A lady, the newly-married wife of one of the conspirators, 
is admitted to their secret conclave, and (being probably a better pen- 
woman than the unlettered soldiers of that day) acts as secretary to their 
deliberations, writing down the list of their names and their plan of 
action. ‘The French Governor, who has a design upon her honour, in- 
vites her with her father to a féte; a sleeping-draught is administered, 
and she is conveyed to a solitary apartment, whither the Governor follows 
her. She rises in her sleep from the couch on which she has been 
placed; mutters alarming words; and at length sits down at a table 
and begins to write the names and plans of the conspirators as 
she had done before. The Governor possesses himself of the paper, and 
leaves her alone and unconscious of what she has done. Thus aware of 
the intended rising, the Governor surrounds with his troops the place of 
rendezvous, overpowers the conspirators, and makes them prisoners ; 
taunting them with the treachery of one of their own number who has 
divulged their plot; and this traitor, he asserts, is Rodolfo, the husband 
of Bianca. Rodolfo of course denies the impeachment; the Governor pri- 
vately shows him the scroll, and the unhappy husband sees the hand- 
writing of his wife. The prisoners are condemned to death; but the tide 
of fortune suddenly turns—they are rescued by their countrymen, and the 
French are destroyed or driven to their ships. The victorious Sicilians 
now bring Rodolfo to trial; and his condemnation has been pronounced, 
when the French Governor, stung with remorse, suddenly appears among 
them and exculpates both the husband and wife by relating the truth. 

The leading circumstance of this story is a happy thought, naturally 
giving rise to situations of great interest and strong passion. It furnishes 
materials sufficient for an opera of ordinary dimensions; but it is over- 
laid with useless incidents and characters. There is so much said about 
an inveterate feud between the families of the husband and the wife, that 
we imagined for a good while that we were to have a new edition of the 
Montagues and Capulets ; but it all ended in nothing, without having the 
slightest bearing on the action of the piece. The quantity of extraneous 
matter thus introduced diluted the strength of the situations, and gave an 
air of heaviness to the whole, very unfavourable to the composer of the 


usic. 

Mr. Balfe, as we have said, has considerably Germanized his style. 
The French dramatist, M. de St. Georges, (Mr. Bunn being only the 
translator,) has given scope for the grandiose effects of the Grand Opera 
stage by the introduction of great choruses and concerted scenes of large 
and busy groups of people. In the production of these effects and the 
treatment of these scenes Balfe has emulated Meyerbeer, and often with 
much success. There are several festive choruses of country-people in 
which the graceful Sicilian measures are charmingly employed; and 
there are others of a graver character, such as the chorus of the conspira- 
tors, “’Tis the voice of our country,” which rise to great strength and 
energy. The long and highly-wrought finale to the second act, full of 
rapid and animated action, is a masterpiece both in the clearness of its 
construction and the spirit and beauty of its details. The concerted 
music of the scene in the armourer’s forge, in which the conspirators are 
assembled to make their outbreak, is of a highly picturesque as well as 


dramatic character. In these passages, and in many others, Balfe has 
manifest! all his previous efforts, whether in construction, 


ae Mg or the use of the orchestra; and his music is of a kind which 
will be more enjoyed the oftener it is heard. 

The solo pieces are of a less remarkable description, though the com- 
peser doubtless depended on them for the popularity of his opera. Most 
of them are in the ballad form, and in the style which Balfe has made so 
familiar to the public. They have a sort of trivial prettiness, and are 
pleasant for singing to the piano at an evening party ; but they are out 
of keeping with the better portion of the music, and are not only un- 
dramatic but anti-dramatic ; for, being lugged in & propos de rien, they 
destroy the march of the action, and reduce the performers to mere con- 
cert-singers labouring to gain an encore. 

The performance on the first night was very imperfect. In the choral 
and concerted music, both the voices and instruments were often in con- 
fusion, and endeavoured by loudness to make up for want of clearness. 
The haste to bring out the piece had occasioned unremitting and laborious 
rehearsals, which fatigued the principal singers. Reeves’s voice had lost 
much of its brilliancy ; and the debutante prima donna, Miss Crichton, 
though she often sang magnificently, was evidently under the influence of 
@ver-exertion and over-excitement. At the second performance, on Tues- 
day, things went much better : the picce was condensed and shortened ; 
the performers, after an interval of repose, sang with renewed vigour ; the 
concerted and orchestral music was better executed ; and the whole per- 

ce was warmly applauded by a full house. 


The Gowrie conspiracy, though a favourite theme with disputatious 
historians, is an unkindly subject for the tragic poet. The obscurity in 
which it is involved offers the seeming advantage that the author ma 
give his personages whatever motives 3 pleases, without any great ris 
of knocking his shins against indubitable facts; but this advantage is 
counterbalanced by the ignoble character of the more luminous parts of 
the tale ; for though the contest between a stern independent aristocracy 
and a grasping monarch is in itself a most fit subject for tragic treatment, 
the figures of a pusillanimous king shrieking for help from a window, and 
two conspirators killed in a bustle, are by no means potent representa- 
tives of the collision. Whatever motives be devised, it is hard to make 
the catastrophe look like anything but a squabble; and even the execu- 
tion of the old Earl of Gowrie, as an expedient for rendering the Ruth- 
¥ens avengers of a family wrong, appears but weak, when it is recollected 





that this event took place at a time when James the Sixth was too young 
to be a responsible agent. 

Under these circumstances, it is to be regretted that the Reverend J. 
White's play, recently produced at Sadler's Wells, is denominated a 
tragedy, since this name may expose it to be judged by a wrong standard. 
It is a comedy, with one character in it, which might just as well have been 
written in two or three acts, and it is only called a tragedy because some- 
body is killed at the end. The fate of the Gowries and their mother, (a 
stern old embodiment of vengeance,) does not excite the slightest sym- 
pathy; while the grandiloquence of their wrath is rendered almost ridi- 
culous by the comic peculiarities of the personage against which it is 
directed. James the Sixth, whose character is most unfavourably in- 
terpreted, as a compound of avarice, treachery, and even cruelty, is an 
excellent comic delineation,—that is to say, as filled up by Mr. Phelps; 
who goes to work with the same sedulous searching spirit which gained 
him such renown as the representative of Sir Pertinax M‘Sycophant. 
The stage-king is an historical portrait, thoroughly costumed, padded, 
manncred, and “ dialected” ; and may be as minutely studied as the work 
of a Flemish painter. 





Another actor of the minute school—with this difference from Mr. 
Phelps, that he is always minute—has made his appearance this week at 
the opposite end of the town. We mean, of course, M. Frederic Lemaitre ; 
who on Monday last made his débit for the season, at the St. James's 
Theatre. Thanks to Mr. Mitchell, the peculiarities of the chief French 
actors are so well known to the London public, that notices respecting 
their performance assume more or less the character of a medical bulletin ; 
for readers are not so anxious to know how they act, as how they are. 
We therefore hasten to observe, for the benefit of all those who may 
have heard dismal rumours about Lemaitre’s voice, that it seems to us 
precisely the same as it was in the winter of 1846-7, when he last paid us 
a visit. As for the play of Don César de Bazan, hacknied though it is, 
through a host of translations, it is still worth seeing for the sake 
of Lemaitre’s acting. Our interpreters of Don César have never 
dared to plunge him to the lowest abyss of social degradation. With Mr. 
Wallack, the most famous of them, the dress is indeed dilapidated, but 
the man is sunk but little ; whereas M. Lemaitre gives us a picture not only 
of a wardrobe reduced by extravagance, but of a mind debased by sordid 
vice. You are surprised at finding that the dirty debauchee is a gentle- 
man after all; whereas in the English interpretation you feel that he is 
simply restored to his natural position. Mr. Wallack has the theory on 
his side, that the earlicr and later portions of the play are according to 
his version more compatible with each other, and that the whole is more 
in keeping with the Don César originally set forth in Hugo's Ruy Blas ; 
while for bold characteristic colouring, the advantage is unquestionably 
on the side of the Parisian artist. 


The scrapes that may be supposed incidental to the life of a modern 
Templar, who relieves the severity of his legal studies by getting into 
financial embarrassments, have been worked into a farce by Mr. Tom 
Taylor, and enlivened with what may be called descriptive dramatic 
writing. A piece of this sort, in which the important personages are more 
numerous than in ordinary farce, is well adapted to the Princess's 
Theatre, with its strong comic company. Mr. and Mrs. Keeley asa 
couple of clerks, Mr. Wigan and Mr. Everett as the dissipated and steady 
barristers, and Mr. Meadows as a low broker’s man, do not leave a corner 
of the work incomplete ; and Owr Clerks in No. 3 Fig- Tree Court is not only 
a legitimate success, but leaves a pleasing impression of artistical talent and 
care that survives the laugh of the moment. 





The Directors of the Royal Italian Opera at Covent Garden have put 
forth the programme of the approaching season, which is to commence on 
Tuesday the 23d instant. After enumerating the thirty-six operas, com- 
plete in all their appointments, of which the present répertoire consists, 
they announce the following novelties: Spohr’s Faust, adapted to the 
Italian stage by the composer himself, and to be produced under his own 
direction ; a new opera called Pietro il Grande, by Monsieur Jullien; Ros- 
sini’s Comte Ory ; Weber's Oberon, the libretto, with the addition of re- 
citatives, rearranged by the author, Mr. Planché; and Donizetti’s Mar- 
tyrs. The company includes our old favourites, Grisi, Castellan, Viardot, 
Mario, Tamberlik, Ronconi, and Formes; together with Mademoiselle 
Zerr, Tagliafico, Marini, Polonini, and several others of the second rank ; 
and the following new names are announced—Madame Gazzaniga, from 
the Scala at Milan, Madame Medori from St. Petersburg, Mademoiselle 
Teresa Seguin; Signor Galvani from Milan, Herr Ander from the Im- 
perial Theatre at Vienna, M. Guiemard, principal tenor of the Grand 
Opéra at Paris, and Signor Bartolini from Palermo. Mr. Costa, of course, 
continues to be director of the music and conductor. A ballet company 
has been engaged, to give short divertissements on those evenings when 
the opera is not sufficiently long to form an evening's entertainment. 
“This arrangement,” says the prospectus, “ will avoid the necessity for 
giving portions only of other operas; a plan, except on extraordinary 
occasions, subject to much objection.” Most true; and we have often 
protested against the barbarous practice, at both the Italian theatres, of 
giving fragments of operas. 

Mr. Lumley has not yet made his official announcement ; but the Times 
of this morning volunteers a statement that Her Majesty’s Theatre will 
open on the 25th of this month, at the closing of the Italiens in Paris. 
Sontag and Cruvelli reappear. Among the singers newly engaged are to 
be, Joanna Wagner, announced asa German Jenny Lind ; Ferlotti, “ known 
as a singer and tragic actor” ; and Bassini, abarytone. The principal dan- 
cers will be Rosati, Guy Stephan, and ultimately Cerito. 

SOCIETY OF ARTS. m. 

The lectures at the Society of Arts on the results of the Great Exhibi- 
tion have been so well attended, that a second series of them has been 
commenced. Professor Wilson commenced the new series on Wednesday, 
with a lecture on the Agricultural Products and Implements of the Exhi- 
bition. . 

Among the points of interest in the earlier portions of the lecture were, 
the introduction to commerce of a new fg eng of potash, ex 
from sea-water by a process which British chemists may apply in success- 
ful rivalry with the French producers on the shores of the Mediterranean, 
who now enjoy a monopoly in the supply of an article of increasing 
value to the agriculturist ; and the new prospect of gain opened to the 
English farmer by the cultivation of rape for the sake of its seed, which 
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seed oil as an anti-friction agent in the lubrication of machinery. This oil 


increased consumption of rape- | declared that the decision of the coun 


is now displacing all others; and the North-western Railway Company | 


takes 40,000 gallons of it yearly for its engines, &c., at a price well remu- 
nerating to the farmer, 

In the later portions of the lecture, the most interesting parts re- 
lated to the reaping-machines by which our American cousins so distin- 
guished themselves. As in the case of the flax-cotton invention of M. 
Claussen, which was anticipated eighty years ago by Lady Moira, the 
reaping-machines of M‘Cormack and Hussey were shown to be reinven- 
tions, or perhaps reproductions, of inventions brought before the English 
people long ago, and disused because the class for whose benefit they 
were excogitated were not intelligent enough to appreciate and adopt 
them. At the very beginning of the century reaping-machines were 
modelled and made of working size for sale, for which prizes of medals 
and money were given by the Scottish agricultural societies. Professor 
Wilson read from the Mechanic's Magazine of 1825 or 1826 a description 
of a machine identical with one of the two American machines ; and in 
1839 the Reverend Mr. Bell invented a machine for which he was awarded 
a prize of fifty guineas, which has done in an admirable manner all the 
reaping of his brother, an eminent farmer in the Carse of Gowrie, for the 
last fourteen years: two specimens of it were exported to the United 
States some years ago, and it is now returned to us, almost identi- 
cally, as the other of the two successful American machines shown in the 
Exhibition. Mr. Bell’s machine cuts twelve acres a day, at a cost of 
3s. 6d. an acre; an enormous saving of time, and a saving of at least a 
half in money cost, compared with the mode of hand-reaping. 

Touching on other machines—the chaff-cutting and turnip-cutting ma- 
chines, and the threshing-machines, Professor Wilson indicated the ad- 
vance in constructive ability shown by our machine-makers, by a state- 
ment of this sort. At one of the shows of the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety, not very remote in point of time, two threshing-machines were 
exhibited, of very different construction. In one of them, particular por- 
tions of the mechanism were so good that they only consumed one- 
fourth of the power needed to overcome the total friction of the machine ; 
while the other portion of the mechanism consumed all the remaining 
three-fourths. In the second machine, the qualities of the mechanism 
were reversed: the same parts which were good in the first machine 
here gave rise to more than three-fourths of the whole resistance ; while 
the same parts which were bad in the first were here so good that their 
friction was almost nominal. Now it was obvious, that if the bad parts 
of the two were combined, a machine would be the result which could 
not be worked—its own friction could not be overcome ; while if the 
good parts of the two were united a machine would result which could 
be worked with little more than a quarter of the resistance offered in 
either of the two original machines. Such improyements were actually 
made, and they appeare | in the Great Exhibition. 

On the minor subject of butter-churns, some points of interest to an 
important branch of farming economy were mentioned. An American 
churn was shown which is excellent in warm weather, as it has the best 
mechanical apparatus for agitating the cream ; but which is comparatively 
inefficient in cold weather. On the other hand, a French churn inge- 
niously supplied the means of giving a summer temperature to the cream 
in winter-time; but its mechanical apparatus was bad. The improve- 
ment suggested by the placing of these machines side by side with each 
other in the Exhibition was the simple combination of the good points of 
each. 

Thus were strikingly exhibited the benefits which the Exhibition has 
afforded, and still promises to afford, to the products and implements of 
agriculture. 


PRINTING IN COLOURS, 

On Thursday, Mr. Leighton delivered a lecture on the process of colour- 
printing which has lately become so familiar to the artistic and so po- 
pular with the unartistic public, through the specimens of Mr, Baxter and 
others in the shop-windows. 

After reviewing the progress of the art from its first samples in the 
printing of tinted blocks to its more elaborate developments in the last and 
in the earlier portion of the present century, the lecturer noticed, as first 
in date among the living representatives of the process, Mr. Baxter— 
whose patent contemplates the printing of colour over an original neu- 
tral tint ; whereas, in Mr. Leighton’s own system, and others, the en- 
graving, which requires frequently not fewer than twenty stones or blocks, 
is printed upon the colours. The connexion of Messrs. Reynolds, Gregory, 
and Co, with Mr. Cundall, the Bond Street publisher, was next touched 
on. In their works wood-blocks were substituted for copper-plates— 
which are retained by the patent of Mr. Baxter; the chief objection 
against whom the lecturer. finds in his mechanical effects, the too evident 
symptom of means rather than end. Messrs. Leighton discontinued the 
printing of the outline in colour—using either stone, metal, or wood, for 
their primary sketches. 

The remainder of the lecture—which was illustrated with a practical 
demonstration of the process—consisted chiefly of an exposition of the 
difficulties of the art, and the caution required to obviate ill suecess ; and 
the necessity of observing a particular order in the succession of colours 
was prominently enforced. The figure of a young girl in a costume of 
last century—one of the best known examples of the chromatic printing — 
is the result of cleven stones of various colour. 

The lecture was followed by a discussion, one of the speakers in which 
expressed an opinion nearly enough resembling our own—that the print- 
ing in colours popularizes art of moderate quality, but that it is not with- 
in its compass to elevate or improve art. 


Letters to the Editar. 


LORD DERBY'S “FAIR TRIAL.” 
North Brixton, 8th March 1852. 

Sirn—If, by an immediate appeal to the country on the question of Free- 
trade, Lord Derby were precluded from having a “ fair trial,’’ the propriety 
and justice of the proceeding would be open to grave doubt even by thorough- 
going Free-traders. It does not appear, however, that any result of the kind 
would be the consequence of sucha step. The “fair trial” solicited by 
Lord Derby stands independently of the questions of Free-trade and of Pro- 
tection, and should be granted on separate grounds. No doubt, Lord Derby 
and his colleagues are honest and sincere in their opinion of Free-trade 
being a mistake, and would not shrink from the responsibility of reversing 
the system if it were in their power; but they have repeatedly and formally 





atthe next general election on the 
subject shall be accepted by them as final, This declaration I understand 
to mean, that in the event of the country pronouncing in fuvour of Free. 
trade, they will be prepared to conform to and adopt the new circumstances 
as the basis of legislation in regard to patti: = ys fiscal regulations, — 
in fact, to do just what the late Sir Robert Peel did on the occasion of the 
Reform Bill passing into a law. Revolutionary as that measure was in jts 
effects, and strenuously opposed as that eminent statesman was to its pass. 
ing—doing his best even to the verge of civil war to defeat it—he accepted it 
without equivocation or reserve when it became a law, as the will of the 
country, and never attempted to disturb that settlement of the question 
Lord Derby and his party are not satisfied that the present Parliament cor. 
rectly represents the country at the present time on the question of Free. 
trade: they say that its operation has opened the eyes of many in regard to 
what they call its fallacies who were previously its disciples, and that there. 
fore the question should again go to the country for reconsideration, and 
whatever its decision they would bend to it. 

If the above is a correct interpretation of Lord Derby’s declaration, it ap- 
pears clear that the sooner the question is brought to an issue the better : 
for until Lord Derby, or rather Mr. Disraeli, knows whether or not he is to 
have Protection, how can he frame his Budget? This document, with Mr. 
Disracli for its author, would be a very different thing with Protection for 
its basis from the one with Free-trade as its regulating principle. Until, 
therefore, it is ascertained which is to govern, Protection or Free-trade, it 
is impossible to legislate on commercial or financial subjects. And to allow 
Lord Derby six months’ grace to curry favour with the country by offerin 
legislative baits of a popular tendency in other branches of legislation, woul 
not be giving that kind of “fair trial’’ to which alone he is entitled, and 
which, I conceive, should not be granted till after the result of the appeal to 
the country is ascertained. Mr. Cobden, then, in my opinion, is right in the 
resuscitation of the League ; as also is Mr. Villiers in the terms of his motion 
which he proposes immediately to press on the Commons for their acceptance, 
In the event of Mr. Villiers carrying his motion, an appeal forthwith to the 
constituency should be made, after providing, of course, for the exigencies of 
public business and the renewal of the Income-tax for six months. On the 
people, then, would fall the responsibility of determining which shall rule, 
the claims of Free-trade or of Protection; and Lord Derby would be in a 
position fairly to try his hand as a Premier legislator unshackled by the one 
or by the other. r. 8. 





RYE AS A WINDWARD DEFENCE-PORT. 

Srr—The elaborate statement which has recently appeared in the co- 
lumns of a contemporary, showing the vulnerable points of our Southern 
coast in case of an attempt by the present delirious ruler of the French 
people to molest the English, has called the attention of the public to the 
port of Rye. Captain Maurice tells us it is one of the most accessible spots, 
from its proximity to Boulogne and Cherbourg, for an invading army; and I 
will add, that it is one of the most favourable for repelling such an invasion, 
During the discussions of the Royal Commission, appointed to decide on the 
fittest locality for a harbour of refuge, it was the opinion of many persons 
well acquainted with the relative claims and disadvantages of the two sites, 
that Dover had fewer capabilities than Rye: for as regarded the tides and 
winds which control the navigation of the British Channel, Dover was con- 
sidered to be situated too far East to be available for purposes of readily re- 
suming a cruising station between Cherbourg and Beachey Head, supposing 
that ships had been forced by stress of weather to take shelter there ; ond the 
want of back-water, to scour out a harbour, must ever render the permanence 
of one, even when made, uncertain; because, from the known tendency of 
beach and sand to throw up a bar before its mouth and to seearve and fill up 
the basin, no harbour, without back-water to scour it out, can exist. However, 
the decided superiority of Rye over Dover in this respect was, it is supposed, 
from some powerful influence exerted in favour of Dover, disregarded. Two 
millions, therefore, were voted to realize a project which, even if the able and 
scientitic engineer now employed on the work should succeed so far as to over- 
come the obstacles of the undertaking, will, when finished, prove compara- 
tively useless. How this will come to pass it may not be inopportune to 
show, in the present state of alarm, when all men are looking about for the 
means of preventing a descent on our shores. It will be granted, that the 
prevailing winds in the Channel are from the 8.8.W. to W., and that when 
it blows hard from any of these points, ships of war on the look-out between 
the Isle of Wight and Cherbourg, are driven into Dungeness Road, or more often 
into the Downs, for shelter. Whilst these winds continue to be strong from the 
Westward it is impossible for the cruisers to regain their stations ; and, if this 
is impracticable from the Downs, what would it be from Dover, should that 
said harbour of refuge ever be completed? Yet with these very winds could 
a French fleet sail trom Calais, Boulogne, Cherbourg, and from the whole 
line of the opposite coast. It is not to be said, that in stormy weather they 
will do so; but should the French pilots avail themselves of their knowledge 
of its changes, they need not be told that the wind, from a Southerly gale, 
frequently veers round to W.N.W., and clears away, when the French ves- 
sels might sail across, and ours be still windbound in the Downs or in Dover. 
And besides this, our ships would labour under another disadvantage, which 
is not to be overlooked, inasmuch as they would have three hours’ later tide 
to contend with than their assailants. ‘Io understand that, it is necessary to 
explain to the general reader a phanomenon of daily occurrence in the 
Straits of Dover. It would appear that the accumulation of water coming 
with the tide from the West is greater than the narrowing Straits will 
allow to flow through; and hence, before the height to the East 
of Dungeness is equal to the level on the Western side, the tide on 
the Western side has begun to ebb, and on the Eastern side has to 
run three hours and a half Eastward from Dungeness after high-water 
on the Western side: just as the water used to run upward through 
the arches of Old London Bridge after it had begun to subside below 
bridge in the Pool. Hence it is that there is a rise in the tide of two feet 
more in Rye Bay than in Dungeness Road, and hence it was that Sir William 


| Symond’s plan for making a harbour of refuge to the East of Dungeness 





could not compete with the superior advantages that Rye Bay possesses 
Much of what has been said above does not apply to steam-ships ; Dut these 
have their difficulties also: they cannot always keep their cruising-ground, 
both from stress of weather and from the necessity of often receiving their 
fuel ; and it is plain that the more handy the place is where they could sup- 
ply that want the better. This circumstance also places the harbour of Rye 
in a favourable aspect. It was objected to as a harbour of refuge, because it 
wanted depth of water; although, with three channels for back-water to scour 
it out, one of which runs fifteen miles inland, such an objection was nuga- 
tory if the tide had been allowed to flow freely into them instead of being 
obstructed by dams and sluices: but as a harbour for steam- vessels of smaller 
draught than ships of war it still could, and ought to be, without delay, made 
serviceable. The river Rother is known to have emptied itself, at different 
periods of our history, first at Hythe, then at Romney, afterwards at Brom~- 
ill, and now at Rye; and wherever its embouchure was found, there were 
the fleets assembled which had to contend with our Gallic foes. The example 
may be used to suggest the inquiry whether, after all, Rye has not more ca- 
pabilities for defensive operations than any other port on the coast. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NEW OPPOSITION ORGANIZED. 

Tue numerous gathering of Liberal Members at Lord John Rus- 
sell’s house is a promising review of the Opposition forces, as to 
numbers: we are not so sure that the policy instituted—to pre- 
cipitate a trial of strength with the new Ministry, and to concen- 
trate the power of the Opposition on the one question of Free-trade 
__was the best for the occasion. It would be so, undoubtedly, were 
the adverse doctrine of Protection the sole characteristic of the 
sresent Ministry; but signs of greater danger in other quarters of 
their horizon begin to be descried. The Government against which 
the meeting in Chesham Place was virtually ar:aying the Liberal 
forees involves something more than Protection, and something 
far more dangerous than restriction on commerce : the most posi- 
tive declaration on which the members of the Government are 
agreed is, that there shall be no substantive reform of the House 
of Commons ; ominous passages in Church matters indicate a dispo- 
sition to revive the old “ Church and State ” spirit; in Ireland, an 
unmistakeable hint has been thrown out that the system of Na- 
tional Education is to be disturbed if not reversed ; and Lord 
Eglinton is welcomed as the Lord-Lieutenant of the Orange party : 
in short, the United Kingdom is threatened with several forms of 
reaction, more dangerous politically and morally, more imminent 
too, than restriction on trade. If the new Opposition has any 
function, it is to resist what the new Ministry involves. 

Has the best course to that end been selected ?—this is the 
question suggested by the conclusion of the Chesham Place meet- 
ing. It cannot be answered without serious doubt, and it will pro- 
bably remain under consideration until Mr. Villiers have obtamed 
—_ to his questions. The limitation of action is one of doubtful 
policy, because, in the first place, it seems unnecessary. Of course 
itis desirable to have some concentrated action on so important 
a point as Free-trade—one, too, where success is certain to 
result from steadfast coneentration: but the Anti-Corn-law 
League already furnished a machinery for that purpose. 
the second place, suppose, what is not impossible, that Lord 
Derby were to yield on the Free-trade point: in that case, would 
the banded Liberals be prepared to accept his Administration on 
other grounds ? or if not, what ground have they reserved to them- 
selves for counteracting the Government ? We presume that this 
alternative question has already occurred to some Members of the 
meeting, al that it stands over for decision until! after Monday 
next. In the mean time, the question is worth deliberate re- 
flection. 

Still more so, as, even if the Members could agree amongst them- 
selves to concentrate their own action on the one point, they could 
not keep back the other questions which are already occupying the 
field of public discussion, nor oblige the public to forbear. At the 
general election, which cannot be very long deferred, those other 
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obliged to surrender place precisely because the public and Parlia- 
ment had ceased to repose confidence in the men. The nation 
will expect another and a better Ministry; and if it be disap- 
pointed, it may be content to let Toryism have its fling for a season. 
Such a possibility, we insist, is worth the most serious considera- 
tion of the Liberal party. 
PROGRESS OF BUSINESS IN PARLIAMENT. 

Snovtp the Derby Administration be allowed its “ fair trial,” 
Parliamentary business will probably be more equally apportioned 
between the two Houses than it has been for some years past. 
For one thing, the personnel of the Ministry presents a diflerent 
distribution of offices. Under the Kussell Administration, the 
Premier, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, and the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, sat in the House of Commons. It is true that, for a 
few weeks, the Minister for Foreign Affairs was a Peer, but the 
period was too short to produce any change in the previous order 
of things. Under the Derby Ministry, the Premier, the Foreign 
Minister, and the First Lord of the Admiralty, are all stationed in 
the Upper House; and it may be that this will incite questionings 
and debates on matters connected with their respective depart- 
ments which formerly were confined to the Commons. 

Influential Peers have expressed a wish that less idleness should 
prevail during the earlier months of the session, and that an im- 
portant class of measures, such as relate to legal and social reforms, 
should take their initiative in the Upper House; thus securing 
more ample consideration, and avoiding the reeurrence of an influx 
of measures at a time of the session when it is impossible that th 
necessary scrutiny can be applied. Against this latter evil—th« 
Bill influx—Lord Lyndhurst offers a remedy, or at least a pallia- 
tive, in his Parliamentary Proceedings Facilitation Bill, which 
awaits its second reading. The proposal is intended to effect th: 
same end as that contemplated by Lord Derby's bill of 1848. That 
measure passed the Lords, but was received with some jealousy by 
the Commons, who referred it to a Select Committee, and there it 
was shelved. Lord Derby proposed that either House should have 
the power of adjourning any measure which arrived late, to an 


early day of the next session, when consideration could be resumed 


questions will be cagerly debated, especially that of Parliamentary | 


Reform; and by waiving them before the election, the leaders of 
the Liberal party might not only forfeit the credit which they would 
obtain by continuing to stand up for popular requirements, but 
they would create much displeasure by the show of neglect, and 
would leave the discussion to be carried on without confidence in 
them, without temper, and without guidance. Such an election 


might be the more exciting for those who love the amusements of | 


the hustings, but it could be advantageous only to the interests of 
Reaction. One chance, far from improbable since it is already 
discernible in foregoing signs, is, that the Liberal party, already a 
heterogeneous mass severed into sections by many a erack and 
chasm, would be so thoroughly divided into separate camps, many 
and small, as to leave the Reactionists in possession of the sole 
united force respectable in numbers—a majority surrounded by 
many minorities—a party Triton amid a shoal of party minnows. 
The “ territorial aristocracy” might then canter over the field of 
contest, enjoying a victory as costless as that of their mailed an- 
cestors caracoling and cutting amid an unarmed rabble of the 
“common people.” ; 

The ulterior object of the newly-organized Opposition, of course, 
must be the reconstruction of a more popular Government; but it 
1s very questionable whether a party of candidates for office, ad- 


vaneing with the single inscription of “ Free-trade” upon their | 


banner, could command the contidence of the people. The Liberal 
public will naturally desire some combination which incorporates 
the exact o yposite of the wxpopular principles involved in the eon- 
struction of the Derby Administration; an idea which includes, as 
essentials, many things besides Free-trade,—most chiefly, Parlia- 
mentary Reform, religious freedom and equality, general education, 


grounds ; 


and material improvement. To a party putting forward Free- | 


trade as the be-all, the public would very likely answer, that 
We are not still in the spring of the year 1546. With 


the | 


substitution of Cobden for 0’Connell,—in itself, no doubt, a change | 


for the better,—the conclusion at which the Chesham Place meet- 
ing seems to have arrived bears too much resemblance to a “ Lich- 
field House compact”; and of such compacts the fatigued public 
is naturally suspicious. It will respect the earnestness and sin- 
gleminded concentration of leading Free-traders, but it may say, 
and justly, that every form of Liberal action needs not be estopped 
to settle that question; and it will look around to see what com- 
bination of able men can be found to embody the complete coun- 
teraction of the Tory Government. We have no belief, let us say, 
that the public would recognize that embodied counteractive in 
Lord John Russell’s return to office; his Ministry having been 


at the point the measure had reached when the postponement took 
place. To show the necessity which existed for a check upon erude 
and hasty legislation, Lord Derby adduced a statistical argument. 
Beginning with 1845, he stated the number of pudblic bills which 
had reached the Lords at the closing months of each of the ses 
sions included in his details. The figures may be exhibited in this 


form. 
Session Number of Bill 
- ’ ~—_-_ 
1845. i June. July. August. 
(Closed August 19.) 4 Brought from Commons. 9 59 j 
1846. ' é 
) 5 
(Closed August 28.) j  *tttttserteseeeeees oe I 1 
1847 ' 98 2 


(Closed July 23 

Lord Lyndhurst’s bill proposes that bills “ dropp d” in cither 
Ifouse for want of time may be resuscitated in the followin; 
sion, by the simple process of the House in which they originated 
expressing its wish by re olution within fourteen days after t! 
meeting of Parliament. The following details, in continuation of 
those submitted by Lord Derby in 1845, will show how far the 
necessity for such a measure has increased or diminished in | ’ 


years, 
Session. Nuinbe of Bi 
1848, i Jun July \ 
(Closed September 5.) § Brought from Commons, 11 20 
IS49. ' 90 ; 
(Closed August 1.) jo "tttttsertsetseees . 2 
1850 ' 1 ) 
(Clos d Aucust 15 ‘i OOP eee eee eee eee ee , - 
1851. ' 12 5 


Closed August 8 f THERE Re eter ewer ween ees 


CONTROL OF THE YORKSHIRE RESERVOIRS, 
A.rnovcn there was no redress for the sufferers by the Holmfirth 
flood, it would be quite possible to give security against sucl. dis- 
asters, by a measure which is demanded on many other practical 
and the quc stion is of some importance, since the Holm- 
firth reservoir was not the only one in jeopardy. The Holin Stye 
reservoir, which lies higher up, is in an unsafe condition, and the 
inhabitants of the vale below were threatened with a flood from 
that source. The y have yp titioned Parliament to e map la more 
effectual construction, and in the mean time they have induced 
the commissioners to draw off the water. Of course that must be 
done at a loss to somebody-—a loss justified by the regard for hu- 
man life, but still a vexatious alternative. 

Nor have we much faith in the application to Parliament. 
“ measure” may be obtained, but will it be the measure wanted} 
The result is more than doubtful ; it is almost certain to be an im- 
perfect and ill-contrived measure. If Parliament should propos 
to remedy one manifest want by strengthening the power of the 
“ commissioners,” it is quite possible that the proposal would ex- 
cite jealousy for the local municipal institutions; that jealousy 
would express itself in much advocacy and canvassing “ against 
the bill”; and Parliament, totally ignorant of the facts or mevits 
of the case, at the m« rey of the “ interests,” of Members with local 
or political alliances, of agents, and the whole host of traders in 
bills, would at last decide the conflict by some blundcring guess. 
Parliament is the dice-box in which such gamblers rattle their 
cubes, all sides playing with loaded “ ivories.” 
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The true issue out of the embarrassment is indicated, as usual, 
by the very nature of the facts. Here, in the geological formation 
of the district, is a means of collecting and economizing a useful 
mechanical power, and to that end the reservoirs have been formed. 
But there is this peculiarity in the case—that the direct benefit of 
the structures is to accrue to the few, while the direct injury con- 
tingent on misconstruction befalls the many. The emp — of 
water-power are interested in getting the structures made; the 
community is interested in obtaining a prohibition against the 
structures unless they be made safe in every part. The exceptional 
character of the undertaking removes it from the routine of ordi- 
nary parish authority ; it is too big for an appeal to such a tri- 
bunal. On the other hand, Parliament is too remote to ascertain 
the fact with its own legislative eyes, and its machinery is too 
cumbersome. The thing wanted is a local Parliament—a kind of 
body demanded by so many other reasons, as a mode of relieving 
the Imperial Parliament from that private and local business 
which it cannot perform effectually. Such structures as the York- 
shire reservoirs are strictly a local affair—the business of the peo- 
ple in those parts ; a tribunal is needed that can intervene, with 
full local knowledge and sympathy, both in the requirements and 
in the dangers, between the enterprising men who desire, most 
properly, to take advantage of the local facilities, and the com- 
munity, which ought to be guarded against the fatal effects of 
negligence or imperfect work. The want would be exactly met 
by a local Parliament acting for the district. 


THE POOR-LAW REFORM ASSOCIATION. 

“ RepropuctiveE employment” is the principle on which the Poor- 
law Reform Association relies, as the basis on which may rest the 
welfare both of ratepayer and of the poor; and the increasing fa- 
vour which the Association meets in its renewed activity of this 
year lends importance to its proceedings. Abolishing all “ labour- 
tests” and “relief system,” intentionally odious and repulsive, the 
Association seeks to render the fenker system “ self-support. 
ing,” and “ to benefit the ratepayer by benefiting the poor.” This 
is a view of the subject diametrically opposed to the last organic 
Poor-law, that of 1833; but it is one supported by strong argu- 
ments. The “ New Poor-law” was constructed under an over- 
whelming sense of the abuses which had crept into the old law, and 
itwas mainly directed to the counteraction of those particular abuses. 
There is now a disposition to look back to the principles, to the 
essential and direct object of any poor-law ; and that is the method 
by which the Association proposes to further its reform. 

The partial failure of the present system might have been anti- 
cipated from its negative and antagonistic character. We have 
always recognized the fair intention and ability of the men who 
originated it, and have noted the natural tendency in their minds 
to think more of the overgrown poor-rates and the corrupt adminis- 
tration, which fostered parish peculation and social depravity, 
than at the still beneficial results to be found where industrial 
pauper employment had the fair chance afforded by honest and 
attentive administration. The fact remains, that, in reconstructing 
the law, they omitted an essential branch of the subject. It was the 
successful part of the old law; to the examination of which they came 
with an adverse bias, and it did not attract their notice. That 
essential portion has at last forced itself on the reawakened 
attention of economists and politicians, by the result of neglect- 
ing it. A constantly increasing expenditure in England, not 
the less obvious from the fact that a year of uncommon 
smoothness like the last was attended by a decline of the rates, 
has made numbers inquire, with increasing earnestness, whether 
five or six millions sterling is to be paid annually for the ma- 
chinery to keep so much labour idle? The operation of the law 
of settlement, which was intended to give the poor man a local claim 
on his native spot, but has inversely caused landlords and Poor-law 
administrators to remove him and send him off, mostly to strange 
towns, contributes to keep up the supply of these sanetadtion idlers 
accumulating on the hands of the guardians ; while it has tended to 
check the spontaneous migrations of the poor. Ireland furnishes 
a wholesale illustration of the removal process; and there we find 








that the Poor-law expenditure advanced from 37,000/. in 1840, 
and 110,000/. in 1841, to 435,000/. in 1846, 800,000/. in the famine | 
year 1847, 1,826,000/. in 1848, and 2,177,000/. in 1849 the year of 
the cholera, while it was still 1,430,000/. in 1850, notwithstanding 
the drain of the population. The broad truth, that so much able- 
bodied labour as is implied in these multitudinous numbers had 
better be employed and rendered self-supporting than be idle and 
oo a gat suggests itself to those who view the facts compre- 
ensively. 

Identivally the same idea has suggested itself, as a topical re- 
medy, to those engaged in practical administration of the Poor-law. 
We have already mentioned many instances. At Cork, a desire to 
reduce the excessive rates dictated reproductive employment, which 

roved to be successful; and the example is extending very widely 
in Ireland, on practical, not theoretical grounds. In Sheffield, a 
difficulty in daline with refractory ablebodied paupers, made more 
refractory by “test” labour, suggested the pauper farm; which 
attained a most interesting degree of success in spite of difficulties 





from local dissent and the restrictions of a law meant to limit in- 
dustrial employment almost to the degree of prevention. In the | 
Thanet Union, the Guardians have realized a money profit by the | 
spade labour of the ablebodied paupers, with the same moral and | 
sanitary advantage to the paupers that was to be noted at Sheffield. 
In Bedford, industrial training has long been the means of getting | 
off young paupers, elsewhere the heirs of the workhouse. Oxford | 








has recently adopted the plan of industrial training, the children to 
be oe on the land. We might extend this list; but we men- 
tion the examples most striking and best known to us. In all 
these cases, it is the practical aim to conquer abuses in the present 
law, tangibly felt by the ratepayers and guardians, and not sug: 
gested by a priori theories, which has instigated such experiments: 
but they confirm from the side of practice the view put forth by 
the Poor-law Reform Association on broad economical grounds, 

The notion that unproductive labour is a “test” of want is not 
true: the test of the Sheffield workhouse did not drive away pau- 
pers, but only made them refractory; the farm did teach them to 
tind independent work. The notion that pauper labour should not 
compete with independent labour is also falling into discredit, 
Mr. M. D. Hill’s reply respecting the employment of prisoners is 
true also of paupers: you must pay for the pauper, whether out of 
his labour or your own. If the competition were limited to a par- 
ticular trade—if the shoemakers, for instance, were swamped by 
pauper-made shoes—they might complain; but a general increase 
to the aggregate of produced articles at the disposal of society, 
cannot be otherwise than beneficial to all society and every mem- 
ber thereof. The wide spread of lands still uncultivated, the de- 
fective culture of others badly tenanted, and the coexistence of 
unemployed labour, are facts not to be answered by theoretical 
refinements against “interference with the operations of industry”: 
it is clear that employment can be found; we know that labour is 
the means of procuring subsistence, especially labour on the land; 
and the practical experience of guardians bent on justifying no 
theory has refuted the presumption that all employment of the in- 
digent poor must be corrupt and corrupting. 

To enforce that view, to take advantage of the me influences 
now contributing to its favourable reception, the Poor-law Reform 
Association has started into its new activity. The list of members 
includes several names influential both in London and in Manches- 
ter. The central office, at No. 9 St. James’s Square, Manchester, is to 
be the scene of fresh exertions, which the Secretaries, Mr. Worthing- 
ton Barlow and Mr. Archibald G. Stark, seem fully prepared to ak 
to useful results. The Society, we believe, has had an embryonic 
existence for about two years: our objection to it has been its too 
modest quiescence; but the stirring industrial events of the day 
are rousing it to action. 





THE BUDGET. 

Ir any one asks us where we obtained the subjoined report of the 
speech which the great financier will have devel on introdu- 
cing his budget, we must peremptorily decline to answer. It is 
evidently a rough draught, but we feel ourselves fully authorized to 
contradict any report that the speaker means to turn it into verse 
for the occasion. And we are bound to state, that he has not 
thrown in the “cheers,” &c., as speakers have been known to do 
beforehand—with less want of discretion than the uninitiated sup- 
pose, since any experienced man knows exactly where the audience 
will perform its part of the monologue. 





“Mr. Bernat, 

“Called to her Majesty’s Privy Council, and appointed Chancellor of 
the Exchequer rather than Secretary of State by her Majesty’s special 
preference, I rise to perform the duty which devolves on me, not without 
the solicitude natural to one who addresses this House in Committee, for 
the first time from so eminent a station, but relieved of much of that 
anxiety by a conviction that the statement which I shall have to make as 
Minister of Finance will be satisfactory not alone to the House of Com- 
mons, the constitutional guardian of the public treasury, but to the entire 
Eo. I am the more confident that it will be satisfactory to this 

Touse, since it will at least present that novelty in the history of budgets, 

a short, clear, and perfectly frank speech. I am the more confident that 
it will be satisfactory to the entire body of her Majesty’s subjects, since I 
am happy to hasten to declare that it will not be necessary for me to pro- 
pose new taxes. (“‘ Hear, hear !"’) 
_..“‘ Sir, I hasten not less eagerly to declare that the principles which I 
have felt it my duty to support in Opposition, I shall feel it my duty, 
at the proper time—(“* Hear, hear !’”)—to support on the Treasury-bench. 
The noble Lord cheers : surely the tyranny of innovation has not attained 
such gigantic proportions, that her Majesty’s present Ministers should 
have no choice but to follow the example of their predecessors in office, 
and to make it the rule to introduce their measures at an improper time? 
(Cheers and —- But I will give the noble Lord the opportunity for 
another cheer—I will avow that I do not forget that we are no longer in 
Opposition : I will confess that the impetuous ascent of that arduous path, 
at the giddy summit on which I now stand, is succeeded by the calm- 
ness of possession; that the fervour of attack is exchanged for the deli- 
beration of defence ; and that the heated urgency of Opposition is suc- 
ceeded by the serenity of official contentment, which dreads the 
change that in the other position seemed so desirable, and seeks 
to defer what was before precipitated. (Jronical cheers.) You cheer 
that sentiment; but I ask you whether, in the history of party, it 
has not been ever thus, that the solicitous impatience and promissory 
blandishments of courtship are succeeded on possession by the calmness 
of conjugal rationality? (Hear, hear!”) It must be so; it is not in 
human nature to be otherwise: but it is by the instrumentality of party, 
rather than by the observance of & priori theoretical rules, that this coun- 
try has attained to its greatness, and that the constitution under which it 
is our happiness to live has developed itself to the vast proportions which 
expand like the wings of the majestic eagle to the lucent air of the em- 
pyrean, which supports while it opposes. (Loud cheers.) Let me hasten 
to pass from a topic which it needs so little proof to enforce. 

“ Sir, I stated, and the noble Lord cheered the statement, that I should 
endeavour to enforce in place those principles which out of place I had 
upheld; but that I should reserve to myself the choice of the proper 
time. This is no more than I stated last year, when I declared that I 
should not endeavour to bring back Protection in disguise, and that I 
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should not renew in the present Parliament any attempt to disturb the 
nt commercial system. We have had enough of disturbance, and 
rassed Britannia pants for the repose which, in the restlessness of 
superannuated ambition, the Ministry of a jaded party could so little re- 
solve to accord. I shall not disturb with an importunate and untimely 
affection the goddess whose image adorns the humbler coins of the realm, 
In laying before the House of Commons the proposition of last year, I 
said, ‘ It is in consequence of your new commercial system that I have 
felt it my duty to make this motion, and to try to adapt, if I can, tho 
position of the owner and occupier of land to that new commercial sys- 
tem.’ I repeat that declaration ; and while I retain my own long- 
cherished opinions on the subject of external commerce, I shall await the 
fiat of the country, invited in the proper course by the exercise of her 
Majesty’s prerogative. ops : 

“Tt may be that I am relinquishing advantages which would be very 
welcome to the occupant of the office which I have the honour to hold, 
and which the right honourable gentleman the Member for Halifax would 
probably have been scarcely so willing to relinquish. Sir, the honour- 
able gentleman the Member for the West Riding, who has been called by 
an humble Member of this House ‘the oracle of the West Riding,’ has 
confessed to a congenial audience at Manchester, that if a five-shilling 
duty had been levied on imported corn, a revenue of twelve millions and 
a half within the last six years would have been available to the public 
service. (‘ No, no! ”) My authority is an uncontradicted report in that 
great organ of publicity the Zimes newspaper, which contained these 
words: ‘Since the day we laid down our arms’—{meaning the year 
1846, when the Minister of that day, no longer amongst us, surrendered 
to the unadorned eloquence of the honourable gentleman]—there has 
been imported into this country in grain and flour of all kinds 
an amount of human subsistence equal to upwards of 50,000,000 
quarters of grain.’ Now, Sir, I say that a duty of five shillings 
on each quarter of this fifty millions would have yielded us a re- 
venue of twelve millions and a half. (Ministerial cheers.) That is 
a tempting statement, and it is a valuable suggestion coming from such a 

uarter, But I waive the glittering bait, and postpone enriching with it 
ie resources of the country, until I shall have the permission of the 
country, constitutionally expressed by the electoral manifestation of the 
nation. I shall postpone that splendid augmentation of the revenue,— 
which might save so many taxes burdensome to the order to which I be- 
long and to the industrial activity of the humbler classes,—I shall post- 

me it, I say, till that period at which all the achievements of the noble 
Ford are accomplished, I mean ‘next session.’ (Laughter.) I will at 
least promise this House that I will not trouble it in the course of a single 
session with two budgets. (Cheers.) I will only call to mind now, that 
it may go forth to the country, that the boasted glory of the Whigs—Free 
Trade—is not theirs, but that it belongs to the Tory party ; which knew, 
however, to temper that invaluable boon for the consumer with considera- 
tion also for the producer. 

“ One important branch of the resources available to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer I purpose to leave untouched so far as change is concerned 
—I mean the Income-tax. Rashly proposed for a tortuous purpose, con- 
tinued by those who could adopt splendid mistakes which they had not 
the invention to originate, and great wrongs which they had not energy 
or honesty to redress, it has borne in its nature the impress of its unna- 
tural birth, and by high decrees has been marked on its front with the 
sign of its odious generation and its abhorrent crime, the doom of inexorable 
extinction. It was with that view that, last year, I supported my vene- 





rated friend the Member for Montrose, whose fiscal affection has been | 


bestowed on the party that most thwarted his economical intentions, and 
has bestowed all his pains on keeping out the true ‘ financial reformers’ : 
but the Committee which was the result of that motion, succumbing to 
the drowsy atmosphere which enfolded everything under the reign of the 
noble Lord, has not yet found the waking-time to make its report. It 


would not be respectful to the House of Commons if an individual un- | 


worthily advanced to a distinguished office were to flesh the maiden 
sword of his finance on so important an item as the Income-tax; and 


therefore, however impatient to make such alterations in the incidence of | 


that tax as would deprive it of its justly odious character—(Loud cheers) — 
we intend not to disturb that blessing of the Free-trade system, until we 
are duly informed by the revived Committee, and authorized by the voice 
of the nation in this ancient assembly of the Commons of England. 

“Sir, I now approach a part of the subject with which some use has per- 
haps made the individual who now addresses you more familiar, though 
he has hitherto enjoyed familiarity on that side only which resides on 
your left hand; and I approach it, Sir, with full confidence in a liberal 
construction. Sir, I last year submitted to the House a suggestion of 
various measures which I then, speaking in Opposition, thought calculated 
to relieve the owners and occupiers of land from the burdens which bear 
with peculiar pressure upon them. Sir, since that period, circumstances 
have materially altered. (Laughter, and cries of “Oh, oh!” ) I throw 
myself with confidence on the candid consideration which always dis- 
tinguishes the Great Council of the Nation, without distinction of side or 
party. (General cheers.) Last year, I suggested that relief from the 
oppressive ettect of the Tobacco-laws would peculiarly alleviate the agricul- 
tural interest—(“‘ Hear, hear !”’)—but, called as we have been to her Ma- 
jesty’s service, for no fault of our own—summoned by the peremptory man- 
date of Royal favour to the conduct of public affairs, and especially of finance 
which parting inefficiency had left in a state of indescribable disorder— 
anxious as we are to disturb nothing until we can settle—and short as the 
time must be comparatively before we obtain from the country the 
warrant to revise our whole financial system—we think it impor- 
tant not to loosen the venerated foundations of the Customs by con- 
cussion on that keystone of the ancient arch—tobaceo. We proposed 
& repeal of the Malt-tax ; and I showed how that might be effected with- 
out any risk to the British monopoly of the malt-market. Thus we 
stood last year: but the legacy of a disordered finance checks our anxiety 
to emancipate beer. Tobacco will bear with us, and beer will await in a 
generous patience the development of our policy. ‘The twelve millions 
aterling of local burdens clamour to be transferred to the Imperial shoul- 
ders of the Consolidated Fund: but here again we encounter the dilatory 
difficulties of a party that makes it a practice to carry from office the cry 
for those popular measures of which they can never find the reality in 
office; and we shall await the report of the Committee on the Law of 
Settlement before we tamper with the appanage of the poor. It will be 
our part to restore to the investigatory functions of your Select Committees 





an activity that has been suspended under the oppressive weight of that 
organized slumber which it is our misfortune to succeed. But the doz- 
ing chairman will start into action at the cheerful horn of renewed 
questioning; the awakened witness will scatter the treasures of invited 
knowledge ; and the Committee will hasten to Parliament with the ‘blue’ 
fruit of its industrious labours. If even the question of partnership en 
eommandite, which I last year recommended as a stimulus for the appli- 
cation of capital to land, and this year hinted at as a reconcilement of the 
conflicts of labour and capital, is in a state less unprepared, Parliament 
and the country will take into consideration the difficulties of our position, 
and will not expect in office an instant fulfilment of promises made while 
we were excluded from the advantages of official information. The 
‘ equivalents’ remain on record, a splendid illustration of the ideas which 
Protectionist invention can strike out; and with the ardour of young 
love, still young so long as unsatiated, Protectionist faith can still hope 
on. 

“ Sir, I hasten to dismiss the less agreeable reminiscences of a time of 
conflict, and pass to a subject of more practical and harmonious character. 
On entering office so abruptly, we find prepared the Estimates for the 
year. We have not been responsible for composing those Estimates; but 
we propose to accept them as they stand, and only to take credit for any 
improvements in them which subsequent strictures may indicate. The 
Army we find set down at a total of 6,010,372/—an increase upon last 
year of not more than 84,000/ ; the Navy is set down at 5,622,488/2.—a 
decrease upon last year; the Ordnance at 2,437,163/.—an increase of 
only 25,000¢. The Civil Estimates, not yet laid on your table, we may 
take at last year’s amount—4,400,831/.; confident, from our knowledge 
of our predecessors’ peculiar abilities, that the sum will prove ample to 
provide for the public servants, augmented as their number must have 
been during a late régime. Sir, it is with great satisfaction that I anti- 
cipate a revenue at least equal to that which accrued last year; an ex- 
pectation justified by its continued rise under the screw of that coercive 
policy which we condemn, without any rash haste untimely to reverse it: 
and it is an important corroboration of that expectation, that when her Ma- 
jesty’s present Ministers entered office, the Public Funds rose in price, 
The British stock-broker, watching the eddying stream of events from the 
hill whose feet are bathed by the Thames while its head is crowned by the 
palatial grandeur of a Tite, rushed into the British Rialto proclaiming the 
advent perchance of the Semitic element to the bench of it: a radiant 
joy illumined the face of stockbrokery, hosannahs resounded in the palace 
of the Oriental merchant nobles, and the quotations rose. Shares felt a 
sympathetic exaltation ; the City awakened to a new existence, and re- 
solved to displace from its representation that son of the house which rose on 
the ruins of the Church transmitted through Rome from Judea to Eng- 
land—that descendant of the spoiler, who had forgotten his pact with 
the Baron of the European house claiming to sit beside the Barons of Eng- 
land. The house of Frankish nobility sinks to its decline, while the sons 
from the cradle of the human race ascend the Throne-steps of Imperial 
England, and 1-8th marks the event in the symbolic character of the 
Arabian science, 

“Sir, the Estimates which we have thought it our duty gy r= 
to adopt promise to us a surplus of 2,700,000/. I must confess, for I see 
no reserves, that this surplus will sustain a material defaleation through 
the expenses incurred in African wars, by that noble Sempronius who 
could not command success however he may have deserved it. I see, Sir, 
that in a brochure which may be considered to possess an official charac- 
ter, since it comes from the able and authorized pen of the right honour- 
able gentleman the Member for Herefordshire, the cost set down for the 
Caffre War is 300,000/. Such is the fine paid by this country for the mis- 
conduct of that officer whom the late noble Secretary for the Colonies dise 
missed with a just and inexorable severity for the crime of a too fatal be- 
cause too strict obedience ; but the burden which the scapegoat bore off into 
the wilderness was in reality far more costly. In ‘ Extraordinary Credits’ 
for his African wars, the noble Lord rivalled a neighbouring state whose 
ruler he so eloquently championed, The item for the Caffre war must be 
an unknown quantity. That is in regard to the past: in regard to the fu- 
ture, it will be the part of her Majesty’s present Ministers, by improved 
border relations with the frontier tribes, to bring toa close that war, which 
England will not reckon up in the same catalogue with Crecy or Waterloo, 
with Quebec or Moultan; for Shem will teach Ham to sit quiescent in 
the tents of Japhet. 

“T do not propose to cast forth the remaining surplus for a scramble 
among the clamourers for reduction of taxes. We shall be permitted to 


| retain that surplus until the country shall have conveyed to us, through 


its constitutional utterance, the instructions that we shall await. In so 
doing, we shall conform to the rule laid down by a distinguished member 
of the party opposite, ‘honest Lord Althorp.’ In so doing, we shall re- 
tain for a time only those riches which the sun of taxation exhales to be 
dispensed in the fertilizing dew of expenditure; the riches will fructify 
in their reservoir; they will render the holder powerful to be generous, 
and at no distant period, dispersed Jovelike from the hand of benignant 

wer, they will rain over the land the influence of strength, wealth, and 

appiness. 

nite will be perceived, Sir, that, diffident of intruding upon the country 
measures conceived in a spirit of antagonism or devised in haste, I have 
fallen back upon a course which is almost always safe, and intend at pre- 
sent to accomplish that which will at least be harmless—nothing. In 
the mean time, I am consoled by reflecting, that although the labouring 
classes find protection for industry inevitably delayed, they will enjoy a 
luxury overrated perhaps but not to be despised—cheap bread ; the farm- 
ers will enjoy those ‘ equivalents’ which are so justly their due, in pros- 
pect at no distant period; the territorial aristocracy will enjoy the return 
of their party to supremacy, to which they are entitled by every charge 
on hereditary shields borne on every field of glory; and we shall have 
the exquisite delight of reflecting that our gracious Sovereign will be once 
more surrounded by a Noble Guard, whose gallant devotion will defend 
the Throne against the surges of the revolutionary storm to which it has 
been too long exposed, but which is now happily succeeded by sunlit calm 
in the splendid reign of Order.” 


THE FRIEND-FOE OF THE AMERICAN SLAVE. 
Tue Liberator, an Anti-Slavery journal of Boston, strings together 
several extracts from advertisements of various dates, to illustrate 
the horrors of slavery: and the incidents, though of a kind fami- 
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liar to the reader, are too terrible to become stale from repetition. 
The subjoined are only specimens of the various classes. 
“ Twenty Dollars Reward.—Ran away from the advertiser, a Negro girl 


| 





may not Sir Francis himself be in some way implicated, as principal 
or instrument ? Might he not have access, by some chance, to 


| these very letters of Shelley, never anticipating their publication > 


named Mo y, sixteen or seventeen years of age; slim made; lately branded | 


on her left cheek thus, ‘R.,’ and a _ cut off her ear on the same site ; 
the same letter on the inside of both her legs.” 

“Ten silver dollars will be paid for apprehending and delivering to me 
my man Moses, who ran away this morning; or I will five Jive times the 
sum to any person who will give due proof of his being killed, and never a 
question asked to know by whom it was done.” 

“ Negro Dogs.—The undersigned, having bought the entire pack of Negro 
Dogs, of the Hays and Allen stock, he now proposes to catch runaway Ne- 
groes. His charges will be 3 dollars a day for hunting, and 1 dollars for 
catching.” 

The instances above are shocking from their cruelty; the fol- 
lowing from different causes. 

“ A Hundred Dollars Reward.—Ran away from the subscriber, a bright 
Mulatto man slave, namedSam. Light sandy hair, blue eyes, ruddy com- 
plexion. Is so white as very easily to pass for a free White man.” 

“ Run away from me, on the 15th of May, a Negro woman named Fanny. 
Said woman is twenty years old ; is rather tall ; can read and write, and so 
forge passes for herself; is very pious. She prays a great deal, and was, as 
is supposed, contented and happy. She is as white as most White women, 
with straight light hair and blue eyes, and can pass herself off for a White 
woman. I will give 500 dollars for her apprehension and delivery to me. 
She is very intelligent.” 

Of a woman this is said—of a “very intelligent ” White wo- 
man! Even the American must blush the ashy blush of shame 
and indignation at reading the words. The paragraphs are but new 
signs of the habitual confusion of races which the institution of 
slayery renders doubly revolting. Now, either there is no distine- 
tion in the human family, and then the oppression of the Black is 
shocking as the tyranny of one brother over another; or there is 
such distinction, and then the mixture of races is a crime against 
natural order. In either case, the two persons just mentioned, 
and many more like them, bear a far larger proportion of White 
than of Black blood, and in them the blood of the American is re- 
duced to the degradation of slavery. Either they ought to be free, 
as the children of the free; or they ought not to exist, as the 
children of a revolting sin. 

The shocking character of these incidents is admitted, and makes 
one impatient to prevent their recurrence: but what progress are 
the professed Abolitionists making in that direction? None: the 
progress is made in spite of the party that unduly monopolizes 
that title. No men are more alive to the evils of slavery than the 
active thinking men of America; the dangers once dreaded for 
the future are abated, if not destroyed, by the fact that those 
men have taken the matter in hand, and mean to abolish the 
wretched institution which was forced upon the country by 
England’s old Colonial tyranny. The refusal to admit slavery 
into the new Western States attests the strength of that 
resolute conviction. But what is the great obstacle to the 
prompt and effectual settlement of the question—nay, to its 
very discussion in some States? That obstacle is the amount of 
prejudice and alarm occasioned by the headlong bigotry of the 
Abolitionists. They are active and zealous in the cause; but their 
activity and zealotry are so exercised as to rouse a resistance 
stronger than themselves, by rousing every possible prejudice of 
caste and alarming the sense of property,—a resistance strong 
enough to overwhelm the provoking power. The Abolitionists, 
therefore, are the great obstruction to the abolition of slavery; and 
the very first step towards any marked and effectual progress 
would be the abolition of Abolition. The whole machinery 
should be swept away, from the branch association of the 
village to the squadron which Great Britain forces other states 
to help her in maintaining on the coast of Africa. As soon as 
that should be done, or the idle fanaticism had been so far broken 
up as to leave none but a few unheeded relics in a conventicle 
here and there, the real conyictions and feelings of the Ameri- 
cans would have freer play, and we should soon see more of the 
States, and yet more, proceeding to deal with the subject, disarmed 
ef its terror and its provocations, in a direct and businesslike man- 
ner. But, we repeat, the first step in that more rapid progress 
must be to abolish the prating Abolition. 





FALSE LITERATURE. 

Ir turns out that the Shelley Letters, slightly mentioned as a new 
ublication in our paper of the 21st February, were altogether 
orged! This forgery is but the accidental discovery of a very 
flagrant instance of a process continually and extensively going 
on. Those who are so much surprised at the detected fact might 
turn their surprise more rationally to the undetected facts. Mr. 
Moxon buys a number of manuscripts purporting to be letters of 
Shelley to private friends, and hitherto unpublished. No doubt of 
their being genuine suggests itself: the dates of the postmarks 
correspond to Shelley’s movements in Italy ; the handwriting, to 
all appearance, is his; the style is that of a literary man. The 


Such a thing was possible, though not probable ; and Mr. Moxon 
sets about an inquiry. The investigation discloses a systematic 
fraud: the letters had been bought at a sale in the office of 
Mr. Sotheby the literary auctioneer; they are traced through him to 
Mr. White, a bookseller in Pall Mall; through him, to two women 

and through them, to a person who is said to have been long prac- 
tising a systematic series of forgeries on the letters of Byron 

Shelley, and Keats. The Moxon volume is not the only collection 
palmed off upon purchasers: separate letters have been lodged in 


| the British Museum ; and Mr. Murray has a collection of Byron’s 


letters, which his trust had sufticed to make him purchase, but his 


' doubts had sufficed to withhold from publication. 


Suppose Mr. Palgrave had not read that volume: any gene- 
ral reader of the Quarterly Review would have been less likely to 
detect the exact resemblance; still less likely to be sure that’ the 
writer had not seen and used portions of Shelley’s unpublished let- 
ters—a practice not uncommon among literary men without the 
slightest taint of fraud. On the contrary, the freedom which per- 
mits the recipient of a private note to incorporate its sentences 
with his own printed text often conveys a double compliment—to 


| the value of the sentences hastily dashed off, and to the gencrous 


letters are handed over to Mr. Robert Browning to be edited, and | 


he writes a pleasant essay upon them by way of preface. Every- 
body thinks them interesting chiefly as relics of Shelley ; for they 
are not very striking, nor characteristic ; on the contrary some of 
those who remember letters which they received from him are 
struck with the fact that these make no such impression as 
his did—they are “not like Shelley.” The volume happens 
to fall into the hands of Mr. Palgrave, son of Sir Francis 
the historian and archwologist, who recognizes in them passages, 
verbatim, from a paper written by his father in the Quarterly Ie- 
view ; and Mr. Moxon is told of the fact. Well, if there is a fraud, 


brain from which they come, which is presumed to have no niggard 
poverty in “ideas.” It is very possible that a diligent search of 
correspondence would “turn up” many a parallelism of that kind, 
It needed the personal interest and personal knowledge of the re. 
lative to make sure that Sir Francis Palgrave had not possessed 
and would not have used Shelley's letters. Even after that cer- 
tainty in the son’s mind, it needed much evidence, which wight 
have failed, to establish the truth in the mind of others. 

Meanwhile, a shoal of forged letters has gone forth, casting doubts 
on many others which are genuine; and how are they to be dis- 
criminated? By internal evidence, it may be said. But internal 
evidence was not suflicient to awaken Mr. Browning; and very 
naturally. All great writers do not always write greatly ;. all de- 
fects of great artists are not at once obvious to minds biased by 
anticipatory admiration. Even when we suspect a weakness in 
the work of a great man, we hesitate to admit it, since it may be 
our judgment that is at fault; deference inclines us to believe that 
it is so, and we are prompted to repel any light admission that he is 
wrong rather than we are. Nor are faults of deficiency so easy to 
detect at once, from their very vagueness. Still less is identity a 
matter of instant certitude: in this day of haste and cursory con- 
sideration, there are many who profess to identify the painter of a 
picture at a glance, but those who are familiar with great painters 
know how many traits it is neeessary to combine before there can 
be any certitude—how much it needs a leisurely contemplation for 
the recollection of all those traits—how the first glance of the very 
object before your eyes may be corrected by a quiet scrutiny of the 
less salient qualities. Mr. Browning was not slow to admit a 
doubt, and he counselled Mr. Moxon to proceed with the investiga- 
tion; but the fact that he was deceived is instructive. 

Byron, Shelley, and Keats, are not the only subjects of fraud, nor 
Shakspere : a mass of forgery goes down to posterity with genuine 
literature, a still larger mass of that unintentional forgery which 
arises from negligence, and a sort of hybrid forgery between ne- 
gligence and bad faith. How many biographies of Correggio re- 
peat that he was killed by carrying home a load of copper coin re- 
ceived in payment. The contradiction is not always supplicd—is 
indeed rarer than tacit adoption. Weall remember the dispute on 
an historical fact at the very moment of its occurrence—the “ sng- 
gestion of assassination” which Sir Robert Peel erroneously in- 
ferred from words which Mr. Cobden erroneously disclaimed. 
Sometimes the false assertion survives the contradiction: M. 
Louis Blane has made out his right to disclaim the “ national work- 
shops” established by his opponent, M. Marie, in 1848; and yet it 
is common to see those establishments called “ Louis Blanc’s work- 
shops,”—bad faith as often dictating the obstinacy as mere igno- 
rance: but which of those two statements will ultimately reach 
posterity in the standard histories read by our descendants? In 
this very afiair of the Shelley Letters, a daily journal gives a cri- 
tique on the volume, written on the presumption that the letters 
are genuine, and published three or four days after the exposure 
has been made in divers journals, besides being the talk of the 
whole town! 

In surveying any story of the past, it is seldom safe to rely on 
any one fact, though it is foolish to doubt all facts, as some fanci- 
ful people do: this plain truth cannot be too constantly supported 
and revived to the sight. It is silly to imagine Cicero a myth, 
though logie can disprove the existence of Napoleon ; but it is 
illogical to be absolutely sure of any one statement. You are 
thrown, therefore, upon the general purport and spirit of the whole 
story ; the general truth of which can be ascertained, in number- 
less cases, with tolerable justness. Shelley wrote letters, and 
genuine letters of his exist ; in the progress of time, these forgeries, 


| even if not branded as spurious, would have passed into oblivion 


through their own lack of characteristic foree ; probably, when 
evidence appearing to establish their authenticity had faded, the 
Robert Browning of some future century would have detected their 
want of verisimilitude; at all events, they would have sunk to 
mere negative shadows, not of much count, and Shelley’s character 
would still be judged by the general character of that mass of 
writing which would not have existed without the moulding power 
of his genius. 
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HOLLAND’S MEMOIRS OF THE 


THE SPE 





LORD WHI6s.* 


Tue publication of Lord Holland’s Foreign Reminiscences went so 
far to damage the traditional reputation that was attached to his 
name, as to damp the expectation that much interesting or im- 
jortant matter lay concealed in his unpublished papers. It was, 
Leen to be anticipated that, from the position which Lord Hol- 
land occupied in the Whig party, as connected with its leading 
families and as the nephew of Charles James Fox, he could searcely 
fail to have preserved among his memoranda some of those minor 
incidents, some of those minuter shades of characier, some of those 
anecdotes of society, which aid the student of history in realizing 
more perfectly and more vividly the events and the men of a past 
age. His position eminently qualified him to be the Horace Wal- 
vole of his time and party; and the qualities which drew around 
Bim and fascinated all that was accomplished, high-born, and 
distinguished of the party that made Holland House a power 
in the country—the eynosure of young ambitions—enhanced 
his position, and gave him such opportunities of leaving 
behind him valuable and entertaining memoirs as have fallen 
to the lot of few. That he has not done so, must be attri- 
buted solely to his want of the powers of observation and re- 
flection which enable a man to stamp upon his memory inci- 
dents and traits of character, and to distinguish those which are 
interesting to posterity. Among the whole list of memoirs of 
the distinguished statesmen and men of letters of the last genera- 
tion, it is not too much to say that Lord Holland's will carry off 
the palm for extreme scantiness in illustration of public events, or 
in anecdotes significant of the tone of the society of his day. All 
his intellectual activity must have been expended in conversa- 
tion, and have needed the excitement of society, or it must have 
been but a mere reflection of that which his guests did un- 
doubtedly possess and exercise. It would not be the first time 
in the world, that polished manners, a kind heart, and a hos- 
pitable house, have gained for a man a reputation for talents 
and accomplishments which their real possessor has often failed 
to win. But be the cause what it may, the Amphitryon of 
the Whigs has managed in this volume to skim over that ex- 
citing period of our history between 1790 and the death of Fox in 
1806, without chronicling a single event unknown before which 
is really worth knowing now. It is hard to conceive how, with 
such company as he lived in, he could escape now and then recount- 
ing some saying or some fact which would have given his readers 
reason to regret for the moment that they had not known face to 
face the men who could so act and so speak. Most Lenten fare is 
it from title to finis; and those who condemn themselves to intel- 
lectual as well as physical fasting during this ghostly season of the 
year, may find the fit instrument of their penance in these pages of 
one of the most popular, genial, and beloved men of our country. 
Such is Nature’s thrift. However bouutiful her gifts, they fall not all 
toone child of clay. Her gifts and those of Fortune were generous 
above ordinary measure to Lord Holland: he lived and died a 
favourite with those who knew him: but he was neither an acute 
observer, a profound thinker, nor an accomplished writer. 

Those who are familiar with the political history of the earlier 
part of this century will not be surprised to find in Lord Holland’s 
remarks a tone of strong partisanship, with the absence of any de- 
finite constructive policy. Perhaps this is not more charactcristic 
of those times than of a party = saber perpetually in opposition. 
But as Lord Holland revised his work subsequently to the passing 
of the Reform Bill, suflicient time had elapsed, and cireumstances 
had sufficiently altered, to allow a somewhat more generous appre- 
ciation of such a philosopher as Burke and such a statesman as 
Pitt. But Pitt snubbed the great families, had an especial con- 
tempt for the Duke of Bedford, and made the poor gouty Duke of 
Northumberland resign his Coloneley of Militia; and Burke not 
only deserted the Whigs, but took a pension from Pitt, for which 
act Lord Holland condescends to sneer at him. Ah! my Lord Hol- 
land, it is easy to be an independent patriot with Holland House 
to retire upon, a magnificent library to amuse oneself with, and 
more thousands a year than poor Burke ever had hundreds. And 
this great lord notices upon another oceasion that lawyers are very 
fond of money, and not over-generous in their dealings. The re- 
mark is by no means of gencral or exclusive application to lawyers ; 
there are greedy lords to be found, as prime ministers and railway 
directors could tell: but here again, it is not generous for a man 
born to wealth for which he never soiled a finger nor inked a pen to 
despise hard-working men for valuing the wages of their toil at 
something like what they have cost. There is not a symptom in 
this book of the faintest sympathy with any one out of the 


privileged pale; the people are an abstraction, a symbol 
for the party purpose of the Whigs. And who are the 
Whigs? Two or three dukes, two or three lords, and two 


or three wealthy commoners. Such is really the “ Whig party” 
of which this memoir treats. Except that this dinner-party 
of distinguished gentlemen had certain speculative opinions, by 
advocating which they intended one day to come into power, it 
would be difficult to ‘conceive how or why they have been called 
@ popular party. A coterie we should rather call them ; and sub- | 
sequent history has developed into its practical consequences 
this fatal character. No doubt, however, this sort of family feeling 
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among the leading Whigs gave to their connexion a warmth of 
personal attachment which drew forth much that was amiable 
and generous in their intercourse with one another, and, in the 
absence of high public principle and genuine patriotism, was a bond 
of union that at any rate tended to keep up the standard of politi- 
cal honour. In no one was this more exemplified than in Mr. 
Fox himself; and, with his singularly affectionate heart, it justifies 
quite as much as his genius or his statesmanship the devotion of 
his followers. It is upon him that Lord Holland lavishes an exu- 
berant fondness in strong contrast with his cold critical treatment 
of most of his contemporaries; and it is satisfactory to learn that 
a collection of materials for his life, made by Lord Holland himself 
and the late Mr. Allen, has been placed in the hands of Lord John 
Russell to be put into shape: long may his Lordship enjoy the 
leisure necessary to complete his undertaking worthily! There is 
a fitness in the last of Whig statesmen raising a memorial to him 
who will ever invest that title with an affectionate remembrance 
at least equal to its historical glory. 

The extracts that follow are to the best of our recollection no- 
velties, and they will give a notion of the most amusing portion of 
the book. 

THE FRENCH AMBASSADOR (CHAUVELIN) AND LORD GRENVILLE. 

When General Lafayette first declared against the Jacobins, and it was 
expected that he would march his army to Paris and rescue the King, 
Chauvelin, with great emotion, and strutting across the room with strong 
gesticulations, declared that he, as his Ambassador, should be the chief in- 
strument in restoring the King ; that he would immediately draw up and 
present a memorial tothe English Government, declaratory of the termination 
of his mission and the illegality of the Government at Paris. D’ André 
warned him of the consequences : “If,” said he, “ the King is restored by 
others, the step you are taking will no doubt gain you credit and favour, and 
entitle you to reward ; but if the Republicans triumph, you are an emigrant 
and a traitor.”’ Chauvelin would not listen, though the advice came from a 
man hitherto more suspected of Royalism than himself : he presented the 
paper—news soon arrived of General Lafayette’s flight, and the triumph of 
the more violent parties. Chauvelin was in despair. In an interview with 
vd Grenville, he condescended to solicit the restoration of his paper ; and 
Lord Grenville not only returned it, but had the generosity and temper to 
suppress the aneedote, when the subsequent conduct of Chauvelin was by no 
means calculated to insure any great forbearance or delicacy from him. 

ENGLISH DIPLOMACY IN 1794. 

Lord Hervey had personally insulted the Grand Duke of Tuscany, and it 
was generally supposed, in the maldicente city of Florence, that resentment 
at the French Minister for having supplanted him in the good graces of a 
lady quickened his hatred of the French Republic, or at least gave it the turn 
of insisting on the dismissal of his rival. The note circulated at Florence as 
Lord Ilervey’s was indeed called “a forgery”’ by Mr. Canning in the House 
of Commons. I have not investigated the fact since, but my memory is 

trangely defective if I had not the best possible testimony to the authen- 
ticity of that paper. At any rate, Lord Hervey’s conduct was intemperate, 
indecorous, and violent in the extreme ; for either by these offensive notes, 
or in a personal audience with the Grand Duke, on which he insisted in 
violation of etiquette, he intimidated that Prince into a dismissal of La 
Flotte, and a breach of that neutrality which had been recognized and ap- 
proved of by Great Britain herself, and which his brother the Emperor of 
Germany wished him, even at that period, strictly to adhere to. No Minis- 
ter at the Court of Florence but the Russian agent coéperated with Lord 
ilervey in this measure. Lord Hervey was indeed recalled, but he was not 
disavowed. It was expected that some man of experience and conciliatory 
manners would have been selected as his successor ; but Mr. W. Wyndham 
began his career by horsewhipping in the publie drive, through the open 
windows of a Nuncio’s carriage, Mr. Carletti, the Chamberlain and favourite 
of the Grand Duke. This dignified revenge was provoked by that gentleman 
having questioned the authenticity of news propagated by Mr. Wyndham, 
that we had taken Maubeuge. ‘The affair terminated in a duel. Yet in 
spite of these sallies of intemperance, Mr. Wyndham was not, as Lord Her- 
vey had been, personally obnoxious to the Grand Duke, and his seeret and 
most confidential adviser, Manfredini. They had caught at the imprudence 
of Lord Hervey to solicit his recall. They winked at the excesses of Mr. 
Wyndham, from a fear that he might be replaced by a Minister who would 
exert more penctration in detecting and more address in defeating the ne- 
gotiations which they had then renewed with the French Republic. Mr, 
Wyndham was absorbed in his pleasures, while his old antagonist Carletti, 
ostensibly banished for the duel, was silently concluding the treaty 
of peace, and was in reward appointed Minister of Tuscany to Paris. 
Nothing contributed in that war more to the success of the 
French than the false intelligence by which their enemies, and England 
more especially, were constantly misled. I saw Captain Young at 
Leghorn, who had just arrived with despatches to the Admiral to apprize 
him that he might now at length rely on a more cordial coéperation from 
the Spaniards; and on that very day Manfredini, the real Minister of Tus- 
cany, told me of the signature of peace between the Courts of Madrid and 
the French Republic. Surprise, however, at such ignorance was always 
much diminished upon an acquaintance with those ge in our diplo- 
macy. In Italy there was not one man of talents equal to his situation, I 
might perhaps except Mr. Jackson, our Chargé d’ Affaires at Turin; but 
does not appear to have shone in procuring good intelligence, as he furnished 
General Melas with the accounts which misled him in the campaign of 1800, 
Mr. Drake had indeed been bred to business, and wrote with eloquence and 
facility. Mr. Pitt, on reading his despatches, was struckt with his being 
“the most accomplished man in the line of diplomacy.”’ Discernment was 
not one of those accomplishments: a predilection for the marvellous rendered 
his credulity excessive, and it became more hazardous by being supported 
with some degree of ingenuity. I never met with a man who took such 
pains to be deceived. He had folios of false intelligence. The less probable 
the relation, the greater he thought his merit in discovering it, and conse- 
quently the more disposed was he to believe it. He read me reports of the 
secret consultations of the Comité de Salut Publique at Paris, in which the 
opinions and the motives too of each interlocutor were arranged in the form 
of a set speech, and the whole dialogue given in the shape of a debate, or 
rather of a tragedy, and a very bad and improbable one: yet had they all 
been sent, with great despatch and secrecy, to our Foreign Office, and, strange 
to say, read with relish and credited by our Ministers, 

PITT’S DUEL WITH TIERNEY, 

It was fought on a Sunday; a circumstance which gave a handle to much 
vulgar abuse against Mr. Pitt. He did, indeed, urge the necessity of fight- 
ing immediately if at all, beeause it was not proper for one in his situation 
to maintain any protracted correspondence on such a subject. Never did 
two men meet more ignorant of the use of their weapons. Mr. Pitt, on 
being cautioned by his second to take care of his pistols, as they were “ hair 
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iggers,” is said to have held them up and remarked that “ he saw no 
hair.” They fought near a gibbet, on which the body of the malefactor 
Abershaw was yet suspended; and I have been assured by a person whom 
anxiety about the event, of which he had been apprized, had drawn to the 
place, that in a gravel-pit within a few yards of the ground an assignation 
of a very different sort between a lover and a compliant mistress completed 
this group of human life. Mr. Tierney’s second, General Walpole, leaped 
over the furze-bushes for joy when Mr. Pitt fired in the air. Some time, 
however, elapsed, and some discussion between the seconds took place, before 
the affair was finally and amicably adjusted. Mr. Pitt ber | consistently in- 
sisted on one condition, which was in itself reasonable,—that he was not to 
quit the ground without the whole matter being completely terminated. 

SHERIDAN’S IMPUDENCE. 


In the ensuing February I moved for an ge into the causes of the 
failure. I had hardly given notice, when Mr. Sheridan gave notice of a 
similar motion in the Commons, and fixed a day preceding that which I had 
named. He came over to Holland House, and procured from me all the 
materials which I had collected, and which he used without scruple. Ho 
even repeated, word for word and like a lesson, a long Paper which had been 
confidentially communicated to me, and which I, won by his protestations 
of not divulging it, had imprudently intrusted to him. Such petty tricks, 
as traits of a singular character, may be worth preserving; but it is right to 


add, that the fascination of his conversation and the mixture of archness | gictinct as a geometrical figure. 


and good-humour with which he defended himself when detected or attacked 
for such artifices, made all who knew him, and many whom he injured in 
More important matters than such trifles as these, in some measure his ac- 


complices by forgiving, winking at, and encouraging his great and his little | 


quencies. ¢ e 

“It is a peace,” said Mr. Francis, “ of which everybody is glad and no- 
body proud.” Mr. Sheridan, to whom I repeated these words two hours after 
they were spoken, and who affected not to hear them, in the course of less 
than two hours delivered them as his own in the House of Commons, on a 
conversation for fixing the day for taking it into consideration. 

Fox’s last hours are described with ample detail, and form the 
most interesting episode in the book. Like every record of his 
existence, this narrative increases our admiration for the charming 
temper and cheerful serenity which self-indulgence could not 
impair nor suffering disturb. Lord Holland’s attachment to his 
uncle is the one bright spot in this book. He fixes as his motto 


to it— 

“Libro hoc habes, ne sperne, quod restat mei.” 
We believe and hope better things for him. The Whiggery, the 
acrimony, the narrowness, have all passed away; and what re- 
main are not these, but the genial happy disposition, the frank 
eaccaege the desire of truth, which, wih other less noble influ- 
ences, shed their light about the salons and the historic library 
of Holland House, but are not radiant in this volume. 


PROFESSOR NEWMAN’S REGAL ROME.* 
Tue conclusions of Niebuhr as to the poctical or fabulous charac- 


ter of much of the early history of Rome, as we observed in a notice | 


of his Lectures four years ago, were by no means original, and 
had they been new, would not have given him his extended. repu- 
tation. That was gained by a creative, not a destructive ae 
He was the first modern historian of Rome, perhaps the first of 
Roman historians, who besides separating the true from the mythic 
in the history, pierced to the previous state of Italy through the 
mist which obscured the early Roman annals, and endeavoured to 
estimate its influence on the Roman constitution and character. 
Among his great qualities, however, Niebuhr possessed two pecu- 
liarities that prevented him from thoroughly completing the sub- 
ject he had n, even were it nt for any single man to 

ve done it. There was a tendency in his mind to confound 

bable inference with positive proof, at least as regarded his own 
investigations ; and he was self-opinionated in a remarkable degree, 
so that he looked upon his own conclusions for the time being as a 
sort of gospel which did not admit of challenge, even if opposite 
to something he had formerly affirmed or would affirm hereafter. 


As a reviver or rather creator of early Italian and Roman history, | 


Niebuhr must always maintain his place: for particular points of 
that history, and still more for the general form, colour, and as it 
were atmosphere of the period, he is open to improvement, if not 
liable to be superseded. To contribute to the correction of several 


of Niebuhr’s views, to present a truer if not so sharply-outlined a | 


picture of those early times, and to serve as an introduction to the 
study of Roman history till the expulsion of the Kings, is the ob- 
ject of Mr. Newman’s present volume. 

The work itself consists of eleven essays or disquisitions, classed 
under the three heads of Alban Rome, Sabine Rome, and Etrusco- 
Latin Rome. The subjects discussed under the first head are 
the condition of earliest Italy and Latium, and the races which 
inhabited it; the Latin age, with references to those 
tongues on which it was founded or by which it was amplified ; and 


the general history of Rome before Numa. Sabine Rome embraces | 


the character, habits, opinions, and mode of life of the Sabines, 


nerically the same as those with which they were fami- 


were 
liar, though time and refinement had softened the latter. Hence 
the character and the atmosphere of their works have a truth 


of colouring which the instinctive genius of Shakspere enabled 
him to engraft upon foreign subjects,—as the Moorish supersti- 
tion and semi-barbarism of Othello, that continually break out 
through his conventional habit; and the like will 4 found in 
Hamlet, Macbeth, Lear, and indeed all his foreign plays. This 
kind of truth is not often reached by the historian even in narra. 
tive. He may pause to call the reader’s attention to some strange 
conduct which marks the superstition, or some atrocious crime 
that denotes the barbarism of the times and people; but there is 
generally none of the spirit and manners of the age—the history 
wants atmosphere and lifelike colouring—it is too abstract. Where 
exposition is substituted for narrative, the abstract is too fre- 
quently all in all, Everything is pronounced upon too dogmati- 





cally, too clearly ; the results are vot so much the truth as what 
| the historian considers such. That which in fact was obscure, un- 
| certain, complicated, becomes in the writer's theory as clear and 
Even when ample documents re- 
main, “the representation more powerful than the reality” bears 
about the same relation to the original nature as the essence does 
to the flower. In periods beyond the historical age, or respecting 
| which no original records remain, this abstraction not only wants 





| the colour and spirit of the reality, but too often, it is to be appre- 


| hended, of truth. 
| conjecture; but, to listen to Niebuhr, and still more frequently to 


We are in the regions of inference, if not of 


his indiscriminating imitators, things that must from their nature 
have been as uncertain as the British constitution, are presented 
with all the distinctness of a written charter; and this too when 
all or nearly all direct evidence has perished. 

From this certainty of assertion when the evidence is uncertain 
Mr. Newman is freer than most writers; though he probably 
attributes to philological evidence greater cogency than it de- 
serves. The plan of illustrating the opinions and constitutional 
principles of the past by a reference to the present is not origi- 
nal, but Mr. Newman is very apt and sensible in the illustra- 
tions themselves. Whether the excellence we have alluded to 
can really be attained—whether it is possible to throw over the 
exposition say of the Etruscan constitution and institutions some- 
thing like their manners and the dimness with which we regard 
it—may be doubted. But Mr. Newman shows what every dis- 
quisitionist does not—that he knows there is a great difference 
between the manners of those times and the present, though the 





their institutions in Rome, and the Sabino-Roman dynasty. The | 


third part, on Etruscan-Latin Rome, contains a rapid survey of 
the Etruscan origin, institutions, and language, the reigns of Tar- 


quin the Elder, Servius Tullus, and Tarquin the Proud. Consti- | 


tutional topics predominate over events in the latter essays; the | 


eleventh essay consists of concluding reflections. 

Samuel Johnson, writing of poetical genius, remarks that one 
part of it consists in separating the essence of things from the con- 
comitants, and thus making the representation frequently more 

werful than the reality. This faculty is displayed in other 
things than poetry, but too often without poetical truth. Except 
Shakspere, the great narrative and dramatic poets took their 
themes from national subjects, in which the manners and opinions 

® : cti i . i . 
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and Maberly. 
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ed by Taylor, Walton, | 
| described, and more directly brought to bear on probable events. 


human nature is essentially the same. Hence his illustrations 
have greater life, and his general picture less of dry abstraction. 

Of the civilization of the ancient Etruscans we learn a good deal 
from their tombs and the remains of their workmanship therein 
buried. Of their institutions and customs much is gleaned from 
scattered notices of ancient writers, and from the Etruscan forms 
and practices engrafted into the Roman constitution and surviving 
as long as Paganism itself. Of the state of Italy in that remote 
period—of the probable decay of what were then ancient states, 
which permitted Rome to be founded—and still more, of those peeu- 
liarities which enabled her, in spite of probable conquest by the 
Sabines, Latins, and Etruscans, to make her own character pre- 
dominant over all the rest—we know nothing. It is probable that 
the crossing of blood, that forms the modern Englishman, had its 
influence upon the ancient Romans. At least the fact of this cross- 
ing is one of the best-established circumstances of the early ages 
and it is well enforced and illustrated by Mr. Newman. 

‘There is perfect unanimity among the ancients as to the pa on 
which the rapid rise of Romulus’s colony depended. Walls having been 
erected sufficient for defence, free reception was given to all who chose to 
come and claim it. The forms under which this was done remind us of Greek 
customs, if indeed we may trust the tale. A lofty and steep hill lay to the 
| North-west of the new Rome. Its back had a depression in the centre; the 
two heights on each side were afterwards called the Citadel and the Capitol. 
From the Capitol the whole hill was called Capitoline: the rock of the Cita- 
del was abrupt, and was named the Tarpeian. In the depression between, or 
the descent from it, a spot was consecrated, and called by the Greek name 
asylum : whoever fled to this was received, as a claimant of hospitable pro- 
tection, to whom the walls must not remain closed. Whether such formali- 
ties have been correctly reported to us, is of very little importance : that the 

oe herein implied was systematically followed in the whole period of 

<ingly Rome, seems beyond reasonable doubt, and to be a clue to the whole 
course of events. To the same policy Thucydides ascribes the early aggran- 
dizement of Attica. Defeated chieftains from all parts of Greece flocked 
thither, with their retinues, as to a safe refuge ; and brought their numbers, 
experience, and skill in the arts of war or peace. Livy indeed calls the prin- 
ciple ‘familiar to the founders of cities’; and undoubtedly it conduces to 
| material prosperity. To harbour criminals is quite a separate matter; and 
in our days is an odious idea, when criminals are the dregs of society. Not 
| so political offenders. Holland and England have long gloried in protecting 
those whom the despots of neighbouring communities have judged to deserve 
i and the arts and wealth of both countries have been increased 

y the industry and ingenuity of refugees. Hydria in Greece, though a bar- 
ren rock unnoticed by antiquity, shot up into sudden greatness by giving @ 
home and a free port to those who suffered by Turkish tyranny; and if any 
causes were at work to disorder the Latin or Etrurian cities, it is easy to be- 
lieve that refugees may have rapidly aggrandized early Rome. In that sta 
of rudeness, indeed, it may be taken for granted that no distinction would 
made between criminals and innocent men ; the mixed multitude is not likely 
to have been much purer than the later Romans represented it ; yet there 18 
an undeniable superiority in such a mass of outlaws in rude over civiliz 
times. Where all men carry arms and each has to defend himself, personal 
conflicts are of daily occurrence: the perpetrators of bloodshed are often 
among the best men of the community; and if made outlaws, may prove 
very valuable citizens to the foreign town which welcomes them. Alban 
Rome was clearly a robber-city ; yet we do not know it to have been stained 
with blood thirsty treachery like the Mamertines of Messene.”” 

The Etruscan emigration at a much later period is equally well 
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«The account given by Livy and Dionysius of the origin of the elder 
Tarquin is simple, natural, every way credi le; and if we reject it we can 

ut nothing into its place. He derived his birth from Corinthian parents, 
who had settled at Tarquinii in Etruria: a later age confidently, but it seems 
erroneously, named his father Demaratus. The belief of his Corinthian ori- 

in testifies at any rate to the persuasion, that the influences introduced 
into Rome by Tarquin were half Greek in character. He married an Etrus- 
can lady of rank, named Tanaquil; but finding his Corinthian blood to hin- 
der his rise, he migrated to Rome, where he heard that no impediments on 
this score would annoy him, 

“Tn a later stage of national growth, to be a foreigner is a fatal obstacle 
to advancement. So is it in England, and in all the old countries of Europe : 
but not so in Russia, nor in America; nor was it so in the Middle Ages, 
Early Athens and early Rome were careless about the race of a brave man ; 
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predominant, as if the materials at hand, rather than a definite 
plan, were the guiding principles. The great defect of the 
work, however, is an absence of sound criticism. The panegyric 
on the ancient and some of the modern writers is pitched in too 
high a tone. From the account of certain works the reader ima- 
gines that he is to be regaled with something wonderful: he finds 
that the subjects are unnatural, the thoughts shallow, the man- 
ner artificial, the style bald. As pictures of the opinions, man- 
ners, and superstitions of our Scandinavian ancestors, the Sagas 
and Eddas have considerable antiquarian interest. They have a 








though each city in its later period became fastidious. With perfect discern- | 
ment of this, Livy and Dionysius attribute to Tarquin the sentiment, that | 


éa new city’ like Rome will look only to personal merit. Tarquinii, as 


other Etrurian towns, was so far advanced in art, as to have attained pride | 


in its own superiority and contempt of ‘outside barbarians.’ 
cause was needed for a man like Tarquin to remove to Rome. He migrated 
with a great troop of friends and retainers ; who were hospitably received in 
Rome, and established there under the name of the Gens Tarquinia, or Clan 
derived from Tarquint. * * * * 


+ “An Etruscan of Corinthian birth was likely to possess an extent of | 


geographical and political information, which must have been surprising to 
a rigid Sabine; and as his warlike skill is also highly commended, there is 
nothing absurd in the statement that Ancus made him by will governor of 
his children. 4s nothing turns upon it, this appears like a genuine tradi- 
tion.” 

The picture, potty drawn from inference, of the rude Sabines 
on their own hills is another example of Mr. Newman’s manner of 
illustrating the obscure from the better known. 


No stronger | 


** . . | 
“ They were proud of living in unwalled villages, as men who had suffi- | 


cient defence in warlike weapons, The highlands of the Apennines appear 


as their natural home : only in the fruitful Campania did one branch of the | 


nation become enervated by sloth and luxury. Goettling has well charac- 
terized their earliest social system by the term patriarchal. In it each fa- 
mily, or rather, in a wider sense, each clan, was in some sense a separate 
state, and the nation was a confederacy of clans, which had little unity ex- 
cept for the purposes of war. Every clan had religious ceremonies peculiar 
to itself, and could make laws to regulate the conduct of its own members: 
hence in process of time many clans gained marked peculiarities of dress or 
habits, which they made a pride of retaining, even when they were all swal- 
lowed up in the great community of Latin Rome. 
clan bore its name, out of which afterwards rose consequences more import- 
ant than could have been foreseen. 

“The state of society in which the oldest Sabines lived, it has been inge- 
niously observed, seems to have originated the Homeric conception of a Cy- 
clops; a fierce and arbitrary being, who dwells on the tops of hills and tends 
his flocks, responsible to no one, but ‘ giving laws to his children and to his 
wife.’ Slavery had no general existence, but every noble family had de- 
pendents permanently attached to it, who were called its clients. It was a 
system of high but kindly aristocracy. The client, like the Russian serf, was 


Each individual of the | 


attached to his patron or lord as to a father and a friend. The whole clan | 


was in theory, or rather in feeling, a single large family, accustomed to yield 
the guidance of all external affairs to its leader as absolutely as Arabs to 
their sheikh. When we have the most positive assurances that every futher 
in Sabine Rome possessed power of life and death over his grown-up son; 
and that the father might sell him into slavery, and resume his rights over 
him twice if twice set free; we must be prepared to believe in the high au- 
thority of the chieftain over the serf. Yet as all the dignity of the patron 
depended on the number and wellbeing of his clients; as their swords and 
their properties were his to use on every great exigency; it is not to be 
looked on as poetical fiction that he zealously cared for their physical wel- 
fare, and by kindly intercourse sustained their loyal sympathies. This effect 


was ascribed by later writers to the influence of religious oaths which bound | 


the parties together ; but, independently of religion, a Sabine chief had little 
more temptation to oppress his client than to be cruel to his son. 


To each was assigned his appropriate external comforts; custom and 
by the cultivator; and the 
he must have been a cruel 


pomp. To « 
— opinion regulated the payments made 
ardy peasant was satisfied with so little, that 
lord indeed who grudged that little. 
“ Many modern writers seem unable to conceive such a relation of lord 
and serf, except where it is founded on conquest by foreigners; yet there 
are instances to the contrary so clear that to impute a conquest is gratuitous. 


A future generation, on learning how peasants in the Scotch Highlands have | 


been driven off the soil by the representatives of the chieftains for whom 
their fathers’ broad-swords won it, will be in danger of mistaking these free, 
hardy, and much-injured men, for a conquered and inferior race. And in fact 
there is not only a very great similarity in the relations between a chief of 
the Gaelic clans and his vassals to those between a Sabine patron and his 


client; but in so far as language is any test of blood, it would appear that | 


the Sabines and the Gaels are of nearer kindred than Irish and Welsh. The 
patriarchal authority is not easily abused to griping and heartless covetous- 
ness in the rude days when chief and clansman live in daily sight of one 
another, as in an Arab tribe; when men are valuable for bravery and de- 


votedness, and not only for the rent which they pay; and when the arts of | 


life are so little advanced that the great use of wealth is to maintain a more 
gorgeous retinue. But when with the progress of art and political development, 
the chief covets the land for the sake of rent and not of men, and a custom 
has hardened into law which enables him to appear as owner of the soil, the 
relation of patron to client is liable to become one of antagonism, and fre- 
quently of bitter hostility, as in Republican Rome.” 


THE HOWITTS’ LITERATURE AND ROMANCE OF 
NORTHERN EUROPE.* 
To the panty studious bookworm these volumes will furnish a 
large amount of information as regards the authors of Northern 
Europe and their works, from the Eddas and Sagas of the ancient 
Scandinavians, to the various literature of the present day in 
Sweden, Denmark, Norway, and Iceland. The popular attraction 
of the work is more questionable. The scale is too extended for a 
general history, seldom full enough for a critical review of parti- 
cular works. The later biographies, though proper enough in 
themselves, and often the most interesting part, are sometimes too 
* The Literature and Romance of Northern Europe: constituting a complete His- 
tory of the Literature of Sweden, Denmark, Norway, and Iceland; with copious 
Specimens of the most celebrated Histories, Romances, Popular Legends and Tales, 
chivalrous Ballads, Tragic and Comic Dramas, National and Favourite Songs, 
Novels, and Scenes from the Life of the Present Day. By William and Mary Howitt. 
In two volumes, Published by Colburn and Co. 


Both of | 
them crouched before his anger, both of them rejoiced in his greatness and | 


homely strength and an equally homely simplicity; there is 
sometimes a curious interest in their wild adventures; they often 
display humour, especially in the later productions: but to talk 
of them as only second to the masterpieces of classical antiquity 
in point of art and their equal as regards spirit, disappoints the 
reader, renders him distrustful of his guide, and indisposes him to 
receive the instruction they unquestionably contain. Among one 
of the older productions is a collection of apothegms on moral 
duty and the conduct of life, called the “ High Song of Odin the 
Old.” They contain shrewd or sound lessons, often limited to the 
state of Scandinavian society ; but they are rarely superior to the 
proverbial wisdom of any country, sometimes perhaps not equal to 
it. Yet the compilers compare the following saws, selected as 
| about the best, to the large experience, comprehensive estimate of 
life, and high morality of the writings attributed to Solomon. 

** Good sense is needful ** A foolish man fancies 
To the far traveller ; He shall live for ever 
Least errs the cautious ; If he shuns combat. 

For a friend trustier But old age will give 
Than good understanding To him no quarter, 
Findeth man never, Although the spear may. 

* A cautious guest “The fool stares about 

When he comes to his hostel When he goes on a visit, 

Speaketh but little; Talks nonsense or slumbers. 

With his ears he listeneth ; All goes well 

With his eyes he looketh ; When he can drink, 

Thus the wise learneth. For then the man speaks his mind. 

“ Happy is he bg ° bd 
Who for himself winneth “ Do not too frequently 
Honour and friends, Unto the same place 
All is uncertain, Go as a guest. 

Which a man holdeth Sweet becomes sour 
In the heart of another. When a man often sits 
* * . At other men’s tables. 
“ Ale is not so good “One good house is there, 
As people have boasted Though it be humble : 
For the children of men, Each man is master at home. 
For less and still less, Though a man own but 
As more he drinketh, Two goats and a straw-rick, 
Knows man himself. *Tis better than begging. 

“The hern of forgetfulness * One good house is there 
Sits on the drunkard, Though it be humble ; 

And steals the man’s senses. Each man is master at home, 
By the bird’s pinions, The man’s heart bleedeth 
Fettered I lay, At every meal-time 

In Gunlada’s dwelling. Who his food beggeth. 

“Drunken I lay, e ° ° 
Lay thoroughly drunken, 
With Fjalar the wise. 
This is the best of drink, 
That every one afterwards 
Comes to his senses. So little regardful 

* * * But that it vexed him to lend.” 


The first of the following stanzas is not a striking example of 
the writer’s gallantry; the others have something of the senten- 
tious wisdom of the Fool and Edgar in Lear. 

“ The word of a maiden The bride’s fond talk ; 

No one can trust, Or the broken sword ; 

Nor what a woman speaketh ; A bear's play ; 

For on a turning-wheel Or a king's son ; 

Was the heart of woman formed, | “ A sick calf; 

And guile was laid in her breast. A freed bondsman ; 

“ A breaking bow; A false fortune-teller ; 
| A burning flame; The newly-slain on the field ; 

A hungry wolf; A bright sky ; 

A chattering crow ; A smiling master ; 

The grunting swine; The cry of a dog; 

The rootless tree ; A harlot’s sorrow ; 

The heaving billows ; “ An early-sown field 

The boiling kettle ; Let no one trust, 

“ The flying spear ; Neither his son too soon ; 

Sinking waters; The field depends on the weather ; 

One night's ice ; The youth on his sense ; 

The coiled-up snake ; And both are uncertain.” 

The literature of the North consists of four classes. 1. The 
ancient Sagas and Eddas, preserved in Iceland, but representi 
the mind of Scandinayia in general. 2. Ballads and tales, whi 
resemble the popular productions of the same kind throughout 
Europe North of the Alps and of the Loire, and bear internal 
evidence of the same origin, modified by Danish and Swedish 
manners and opinions. After these ancient and popular litera- 
tures there is a great gap; the North of Europe not having _—- 
nated any national modern literature, like England or France. It 
| was not till the close of the seventeenth or beginning of the eight- 

eenth century that she produced authors, and then only of a 
mediocre kind, who followed the artificial schools of France and 
England. The present century, and indeed the present day, 
witnessed the revival of the fourth class—what is called the Ro- 
' mantic in opposition to the Classical school. Of this Oehlenschlager 
in poetry and Ingermann in prose are the leading Danes, and Tegner 
| the chief poet of Sweden. It is, however, a question whether 
have founded a truly national literature—whether the sourcesof their 
| inspiration or imitation have not been foreign, though their themes 


“ Never found I so generous, 
So hospitable a man, 
As to be above taking gifts. 
Nor one of his money 
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are national, as well as their treatment of modern subjects. Ex- 
cept to the antiquarian or the student reading with a purpose, the 
most interesting of the whole are the ballads of the middle ages. 
The literature of the last century is generally bygone as regards its 
native country ; much of that of the present age has not vigour 
enough to bear transplanting; what tells the best is the lower 
class of novels of manners. It is well to have had this compen- 
dium, but it would have been better to have had it with less of 
an encyclopedic character in many parts and less inflation in 
others. A mechanical mode of attaining this object would have 
been two separate publications, one presenting ancient, the other 
modern literature. 

The following extract is an addition to the curiosities of litera- 
ture; but it ~ contains a moral which might have been useful 
as a guide in the compilation of these volumes. There is a good 
deal of “rubbish” in the North, as well as in France and Ger- 
many, about which or its authors the public do not care to learn 
anyt Ling. 

‘When we proposed to translate ‘The Neighbours,’ there was not a pub- 
lisher in London who would risk the publication of it. The universal 
reply was, that so much rubbish had been introduced from German and 
French, that nobody would look at a translation. We afterwards, indeed, 
discovered that ‘The Neighbours’ had been translated on its first appearance, 
tive years before, by an English lady resident in Sweden. It had been 
offered by influential friends to John Murray and most of the leading pub- 
lishers. In vain! Confident, however, in the excellence of these stories, 
some of which had been published ten and fourteen years, and in the taste of 
our countrymen, we printed and published them at our own risk. ‘The result 
is well known. Such became the rage for them that our translations were 
seized, by cheap publishers, altered and republished as new ones, at a shil- 
ling each. So much was this the case, that the works which we received di- 
rect from Miss Bremer, and which were neither published here, nor any- 
where else till we published them, were announced as pudlished instantly on 
the first announcement of our translations; and in a very few days after 
their appearance, were altered, and issued as original translations. ‘This was 
carried on with so little disguise, that one of the works appears to this day, 
not with Miss Bremer’s titlke—simply, ‘In Dalecarlia,’ but with the one 
which we had substituted as more intelligible to the English—‘ The Parson- 
age of Mora’; which does not belong to the original at all. 

“ In America, the rage of rivalry for early possession of the Bremer 
stories was still greater. ‘The men in our own printer's office were bribed 
for sheets, and in one instance the pirated sheets appeared before those 
that we had sent over ourselves. These sixpenny editions were almost 
as numerous as leaves on trees, and boys who carried them about in 
the streets for sale, and draymen on their drays, might be seen deep in ‘The 
Neighbours, ’ in‘ The Home,’ or in ‘ The H—— Family.’ 

“Though this extreme popularity had the effect, by the furor of cheap 
competition, of rendering our own original venture in these works some- 
thing worse than profitless, it had this effect, that it at once dissipated the 
eg wee against translations, and opened up a field of literary labour which 

as been since occupied to an almost boundless extent, and to vast public 
advantage.” 

















CRAWFURD’S MALAY GRAMMAR AND DICTIONARY." 
Tue growth of our settlements in the Indian Archipelago, and the 
extension of our trade with those regions, have made a Malay dic- 
tionary and grammar indispensable to certain classes of English- 
men. The Malay language is in fact for the Western parts of the 
Indian Archipelago what the Lingua Franca is for the Levant— 
the common medium of communication for people of the most di- 
verse tongues. A Malay Dictionary and Grammar was published 
many years ago by Marsden, the learned historian of Sumatra; 
but Marsden was the first European who studied the language 
systematically, and abundant materials have since been accumu- 
lated for extending and rectifying his views of it. Besides, his 
publication is now scarce. Mr. Crawfurd’s work is ther: fore one 
of great practical utility for traders and seamen in those remote re- 
end and the preliminary dissertation on the affinities of the 

alayan language, which occupies a great part of his first volume, 
is an important addition to our stores of ethnographical and philo- 
logical knowledge. 

For the execution of his task Mr. Crawfurd possesses rare quali- 
fications. His work is the result of inquiries which, as we learn 
from the preface, have occupied him at intervals for more than 
forty years, twelve of which were passed in countries where Malay 
is the vernacular tongue. Since his return to this country he has 
kept up a constant correspondence with the most assiduous stu- 
dents of the Malay and kindred languages. He has enjoyed the 
assistance of a Horace Wilson in investigating the Sanscrit: ele- 
ments of the Malay, and of naturalists like Brown and Wallich 
in ascertaining with precision the natural objects designated by 
Malay words. His personal familiarity with the modes of life 
among the Malays and adjacent tribes has also contributed to ren- 
der more exact his understanding of their language. Treading in 
the ae of Marsden, he has presented us with a work quite 
equal to what might have been expected from that ingenious scho- 
lar had he survived till this time. 

The first volume of Mr. Crawfurd’s work is oceupied by the 
Preliminary Dissertation above alluded to, and the Grammar ; the 
second contains the Dictionary. Independently of its utility for 
traders and seamen in the far East, the Malay language possesses 
little interest except for the student of comparative philology. 
He, indeed, may derive instruction from the study of its extremely 
simple vocabulary and syntax; but its literature is rude and 
meagre. Any such account either of the language or its literature 
as could be condensed within our limits, would therefore, from the 
want of salient characteristic points in either, be for the general 
reader at once vague and dull. 

The preliminary dissertation, on the contrary, is replete with 

* A Grammar and Dictionary of the Malay Language, with a Preliminary Disserta- 


tion. By John Crawfurd, F.R.8., Author of ** The History of the Indian Archi- 
pelago.” In two volumes. Published by Smith and Elder. — 
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interest for the whole literary public. It goes far to rectify the 
opinions that have generally been entertained respecting the affi- 
nities of the Malayan and Polynesian languages, and to open up 
new views of the ethnography of the Pacific. A certain connexion 
has been ascertained to exist between most of the languages which 
prevail from Madagascar to Easter Island in the Pacitic and from 
China to New Zealand. With the usual hasty generalization upon 
insufficient data, which characterizes the earlier inquiries in al] 
new fields of research, it had been assumed that all these languages 
were dialects or derivations from one common source. With in- 
defatigable labour, Mr. Crawfurd has shown by a minute analysis 
that this is not the ease. He has taken the written languages of 
the Indian Archipelago, and the vocabularies that have been ¢ol- 
lected of the unwritten languages of these islands and the islands 
of the Pacific, and has shown that what they have in common is 
no more than what is possessed in common by the Teutonic, Celtie, 
and Romance languages of Europe. In all of them are to be found 
a number of words almost identical in structure and meaning, 
But in all of them the organic structure of the languages, and the 
great mass of the words in each have clearly had a separate and 
independent origin. The languages are originally and essentially 
distinct: their similarity is the consequence of each having had 
engrafted upon it, in consequence of political or commercial rela- 
tions, a certain number of words and phrases habitually used by 
one adventurous and enterprising tribe. 

Referring for details to Mr. Crawfurd’s dissertation, we need 
enly mention, that the languages of the Malays, Javanese, Bugis, 
and several of the nations inhabiting the Phillipine Islands, as 
well as of the inhabitants of Madavascar and the Polynesian Is- 
lands and Australia, are radically different from each other. The 
Malays, the Javanese, and some of the Phillipine tribes, appear to 
have made considerable progress in civilization by their own efforts, 
and to have developed their languages and formed literatures. 
Commercial intercourse in the case of the Malays, Javanese, and 
Phillipines, led each to adopt words and forms of expression from 
the others. Hindoo traders or conquerors at an ¢ arlier, and Arab 
and Persian at a later period, intermingled Sanserit, Arabic, and 
Persic elements, with the Javanese and Malayan tongues. Maritime 
adventure brought the Malays into contact with the tribes of Mada- 
gascar on the West and those of Polynesia on the East; and 
wherever those enterprising mariners touched or were thrown, they 
appear to have left vestiges of their language, just as we find Euro- 
peans do in the present day. ‘The evidence by which Mr. Craw- 
furd establishes this view is much more full and conclusive than 
could have been anticipated. He has accumulated a great variety 
of facts from early European and Arabian voyagers, and eked out 
their notices by indications gleaned from the less trustworthy his- 
tories or legends of the Indian Archipelago; and he has eorrobo- 
rated both by showing analytically that the Malay (and Javanese) 
ingredients in other tongues are precisely those words which less 
civilized tribes would be obliged to borrow from more advanced 
nations with whom they had dealings. 

These results of Mr. Crawfurd’s investigations will disabuse the 
literary and scientific publie on one very important point. The 
assumption that the languages of the Indian Archipelago and Poly- 
nesia were identical in their origin, gave rise to the further as- 
sumption that all the tribes who spoke them sprang from one com- 
mon source. Hypothetical opinions respecting their migrations 
were erected on this basis, and repeated without examination of 
evidence. With the light thrown upon the matter by Mr. Craw- 
furd, our ethnographers and philologists will now be forced back 
upon the more laborious but more trustworthy process of indue- 
tive inquiry and the patient accumulation of facts. 

The new world into which our author has by these means af- 
forded us a glimpse is extremely curious and interesting. We see 
an immense variety of rude tribes the source of which defies con- 
jecture. If they have indeed had a common origin, the lapse of 
ages, and the many migrations which have effaced all kindred re- 
semblance, must have been great indeed. Among them we sce 
three centres of independent, self-generated civilization ; civili- 
zation which has extended itself over neighbouring sluggish and 
tardy barbarians, and associated itself with the equally inde- 
pendent and self-generated civilizations of India and Arabia. In 
other words, we see among the peoples of this new world the same 
principles of social progress developing themselves as in Europe, 
and in analogous forms, though with less vigour and to less ful- 
ness of fruition. The extension thus given to our knowledge of 
the analogies between human beings similarly cireumstanced, in 


| remote regions, and without any intercourse, 1s full of promise for 


amore comprehensive and true theory of human nature and so- 
ciety. Mr. Crawfurd’s dissertation is an invaluable check upon 
that spirit of hasty and rash conclusion which more than anything 
else has tended to retard and perplex the solution of this great mo- 
ral and social problem. 





ZOOLOGICAL NOTES AND ANECDOTES.* 
WETLL-SELECTED reading, fully as much as original observation, is 
the characteristic of this volume. But purpose, shown in definite 
classification, considerable judgment in the selection of the matter, 
as wellas the interesting nature of the matter itself, render the book 
more attractive to the general reader than some works which have 
greater originality, and, strictly speaking, higher merit and value. 

The subjects are nine, contained in as many chapters. Lions, 
bears, wolves, and leopards, with their cognates panthers and ja- 
guars, represent the beasts of prey; eagles and vultures, rapacious 


* Zoiilogical Notes and Anecdotes. Published by Bentley. 
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birds; the humming bird stands as the type of curious beauty ; 
the horse, and feats of national in opposition to histrionic horse- 


while crocodiles stand for the terrible and revolting saurian family. 

The mode of treatment is similar throughout; but the results 
are various, from the variety of the matter. The plan consists 
in noting the most remarkable features of the animal and their 
adaptation to the circumstances in which it is placed, and bringing 
together the most singular anecdotes connected with the ereatures, 
sometimes exhibiting their sagacity or other characteristics, some- 
times embracing accounts of adventure in their pursuit, or ob- 
servation both in menageries and a state of nature. ‘The author is 
not ignorant of the black-letter books of natural history, but they 
do not, as in the case of Mr. Broderip’s NotebooA of a Naturalist, 
form a marked feature of the work. 

Association or sympathy is, after all, our source of interest. We 
may admire the rare and beautiful plant, but the flowers in which 
we take an interest are those we were familiar with in youth, 
or which we cultivate now. Novelty or singularity in the 
form of an animal will raise wonder in the nice 
adaptation of structure, or colour, or any other feature pecu- 
liar to its nature or locality, will excite attention; but something 
more is requisite to inspire permanent interest. The fascination 
of serpents and other reptiles is perhaps as much owing to early 
association of ideas in connexion with religion and tales of enchant- 
ment as to their strange forms and deadly nature. The true and 
enduring interest connected with animals is mental—* the manners 
and the mind.” The attraction of the menagerie—the home favour- 
ite, whether of house, stable, kennel, or paddock—the enchaining 
interest of the book—relates to the native disposition of the creature, 
especially if good, to its quickness in adapting itself to cireum- 


sazers ; 


stances, to the sagacity and half-reasoning powers it displays, and 
in short to the approaches it makes to a similar nature with our- 


selves. With few exceptions, the fiercest creature loses its tierce- 
ness if well fed: tigers and crocodiles are not only innoxious 
but may be tamed after a fashion; and in some of the tanks of 
Hindostan the sacred alligators come when they are ealled—at all 
events to dinner. The Duke of Wellington, in the Peninsula, 
wrote a homily on “ Pay and Feed,” showing how destructive 
Was an empty stomach to military discipline and good conduct. 
The martial philosopher might haye gone further: regular meals 
are, if not civilization itself, the means of it. The most obvious 
difference between savage and civilized man is the fixed and fre- 
quent recurrence of meal-times. The history of wrecks, sieges, 
and similar matters, proves how quickly man degenerates under 
short commons and the absence of social restraint. We talk of the 
lion or tiger raging with hunger, but it is possible that man in a 
state of starvation is the greatest wild beast of all. 

There seem to be some animals of a brutal and surly nature 
which no kindness or quantity of food can overcome ; but perhaps 
the truth has not yet been ascertained from the experiment not 
having been made in a proper way. According to our author, 
much depends upon early training. At least with leopards, as 
with human creatures, bringing-up greatly affects the subsequent 
behaviour. 

“ Leopards and panthers, if taken quite young and treated with kindness, 
are capable of being thoroughly tamed. The poet Cowper describes the 
great difference in the dispositions of his three celebrated hares: so it is with 
other wild animals, and leopards among the rest; some returning kindness 
with the utmost affection, others being rugged and untameable from the 
first. Of those brought to this country, the characters are much influenced 
by the treatment they have experienced on board ship: in some cases they 
have been made pets by the sailors, and are as tractable as domestic eats ; 
but when they have been teased and subje cted to ill-treatment during the 
Voyage, it is found very difficult to render them sociable. There are now six 
young leopards in one den at the Zodlogical Gardens: of these, five are about 
the same age, and grew up as one family; the sixth was added some time 
after, and, being looked upon as an intruder, was quite sent to Coventry, 
and even ill-treated by the others: this he has never forgotten. When the 
keeper comes to the den, he courts his caresses and shows the greatest plea- 
sure; but if any of his companions advance to share them with him, he 
growls and spits, and shows the utmost jealousy and displeasure.” 

Although a large part of the volume before us consists of ma- 
terials drawn from other w riters, there are some original obser- 
vations and anecdotes interesting in themselves and well told. 
One of the best is the story of the bear at Oxford. 

“On a certain memorable day in 1847, a large hamper reached Oxford, 
per Great Western Railway, and was in due time delivered according to its 
direction at Christchurch, consigned to Francis Buckland, Esq., a gentleman 
well known in the University for his fondness for natural history. He open- 
ed the hamper, andthe moment the lid was removed, out jumped a creature 
about the size of an English sheep-dog, covered with long shaggy hair, of a 
brownish colour. This was a young bear, born on Mount Lebanon, in Syria, 
a few months before, who had now arrived to receive his education at our 
learned University. The moment that he was released from his irksome at- 
titude in the hamper, he made the most of his liberty, and the door of the 
room being open, he rushed off down the cloisters. Service was going on in 
the ch ipel, and, attracted by the pealing organ, or some other motive, he 
made at once for the chapel. Just as he arrived at the door, the stout verger 
happened to come thither from within, and the moment he saw the impish- 
ooking creature that was running into his domain, he made a tremendous 





flourish with his silver wand, and, darting into the chapel, ensconced him- | 


self in a tall pew, the door of which he bolted. Tiglath Pileser (as the bear 
was called) being seared by the wand, turned from the chapel, and scam- 
pered frantically about the large quadrangle, putting to flight the numerous 


parties of dogs who in those days made that spot their afternoon rendezvous. | 
| too long before the world to require any elaborate account of its treatment, 


After a sharp chase, a gown was thrown over Tig, and he was with difficulty 
Secured. During the struggle, he got one of the fingers of his new master 
into his mouth, and—did he bite it off? No, poor thing! but began vigor- 
ously sucking it, with that peculiar mumbling noise for which bears are re- 
markable. 
Way on his hind-legs, and sucking the finger with all his might. A collar 
was put round his neck, and Tig became a prisoner. His good-nature and 


Thus was he led back to Mr. Buckland’s rooms, walking all the | 


amusing tricks soon made him a prime favourite with the under-graduates ; 
acap and gown were made, attired in which (to the great scandal of the 


manship, are a type of the useful, the giraffe of the extraordinary ; | dont) be comemquatin’ Dis eanater to Geerhiute ant wite-gariin, Sip SS 


contributed greatly to the amusement of the company, and partook of good 

things; his favourite viands being mutftins and ices. He was in general of an 

amiable disposition, but subject to fits of rage, during which his violence was 
extreme; but a kind word and a finger to suck soon brought him round, 

He was most impatient of solitude, and would ery for hours when left alone, 

particularly if it was dark. It was this unfortunate propensity which brought 

him into especial disfavour with the Dean of Christchurch, whose Greek 

quantities and hours of rest were sadly disturbed by Tig’s lamentations. * * * 
“* At the commencement of the long vacation, Tig, with the other mem- 

bers of the University, retired into the country; and was daily taken out for 

a walk round the village, to the great astonishment of the bumpkins. There 

was a little shop, kept by an old dame, who sold whip-cord, sugar-candy, and 

other matters; and here, on one occasion, Tig was treated to sugar-candy, 

Soon afterwards he got loose, and at once made off for the shop, into which 

he burst, to the unutterable terror of the spectacled and high-capped old 

lady, who was knitting stockings behind the counter. The moment she 
saw his shaggy head and heard the appalling clatter of his chain, she rushed 
up-stairs in a delirium of terror. whe n assistance arrived, the offender was 
discovered seated on the counter, helping himself most liberally to brown 
sugar ; and it was with some difficulty, and after much resistance, that he 

was dragged away. e ° e 
* When term recommenced, Tiglath Pileser returned to the University, 

much altered in appearance, for being of the family of silver bears of Syria, 

his coat had become almost white; he was much bigger and stronger, and 
his teeth had made their appearance, so that he was rather more difficult to 
manage : the only way to restrain him when in a rage, was to hold him by 
he ears ; but on one occasion, having lost his temper, he tore his cap and 
gown to pieces. About this time the British Association paid a visit to Ox- 
ford, and Tig was an object of much interest. The writer was present on 
several occasions when he was introduced to breakfast-parties of eminent 

savants, and much amusement was created by his tricks, albeit they were a 

little roug! In more than one instance he made sad havoc with book-mus- 

lins and other fragile articles of female attire; on the whole, however, he 
conducted himself with great propriety, especially at an evening mecting at 

Dr. Daubeny’s, where he was much noticed, to his evident pleasure. 

“* However, the authorities at Christchureh, not being zodlogists, had pe- 
culiar notions respecting bears; and at length, after numerous threats and 
pecuniary penalties, the fatal day arrived, and Tig’s master was informed, that 
or the bear must leave Oxford the next morning.’ There was no 
resisting this, and poor dear Tig was accordingly put into a box—a much 
larger one than that in which he had arrived—and sent off to the Zodlogical 
Gardens, Regent's Park. Here he was placed in a comfortable den by him- 
self; but, alas! he missed the society to which he had been accustomed, the 
excitement of a college life, and the numerous charms by which the Univer- 
sity was endeared to him; he refused his food ; ran perpetually up and down 
his den in the vain hope to escape, and was one morning found dead, a vic- 
tim to a broken heart.” 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 

Report on the Mortality of Cholera in England, 1848-49. 
General's Report.) 

The Shrines and Sepulchres of the Old and New World: Records of 
Pilgrimages in gmany Lands, and Researches connected with the His- 
tory of Places remarkable for the Memorials of the Dead, &c. ; inclu- 
ding Notices of the Funeral Customs of the principal Nations, Ancient 
and Modern. By R. R. Madden, M.R.LA. In two volumes. 

Ven and Women of France during the Last Century. In three volumes, 

The Court and the Desert ; or Priests, Pastors, and Philosophers, in the 
Time of Louis XV. From the French. In three volumes. 

Modern India : a Sketch of the System of Civil Government. To which 
is prefixed, some Account of the Natives and Native Institutions, By 
George Campbell, Esq., Bengal Civil Service. 

Pauperism and Poor-laws. By Robert Pashley, one of her Majesty's 
Counsel, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Author of “Travels 
in Crete.”’ 

A Grammer of Musical Harmony. By John Hullah, Professor of Yo- 
cal Music in King’s College and in Queen's College, London. 

Memoirs of the Whig arty during My Time. By Henry Richard 
Lord Holland. Edited by his Son, Henry Edward Lord Holland. 
Volume I. 

Zovlogical Notes and Anecdotes. 
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Letters from Italy and Vienna. 

[These letters, written during the past year, begin at Vienna and close at 
Turin; the writer having visited Trieste, Venice, and the other cities of 
an Italian tour, but lingered longest at Rome and Naples. His principal 
subjects are the religious ceremonies of Easter at Rome, and the state of re- 
ligious practice and feeling both at Rome and Naples. Ilis most interestin 
topics are the feelings of the Austrian army, and its eagerness for war wit 
any one; the dislike with which Englishmen are regarded throughout the 
Austrian dominions, chiefly, the writer thinks, through the assault upon Ge- 
neral Haynau ; , and the dishonesty of the Romans and Neapolitans. These 
matters have a living interest, and are lifelike; but they are brief and oc- 
casional. The bulk of the subjects in the letters is worn threadbare, and 
the writer too frequently substitutes his own opinions for description of 
things. } 

Historical Sketches ; illustrating some important Events and Epochs 
from a.p. 1400 to a.p. 1546, By John Hampden Gurney, M.A., 
Rector of St. Mary’s, Marylebone. 

[These sketehes originated m a series of lectures which Mr. Gurney delivered 
at a mechanics institution in a small country parish, of which he was curate, 
‘The topics selected were some of the most remarkable and influential events 
of the middle ages. They consist of Joan of Are and the expulsion of the 
English from France, Caxton and the invention of printing, the progress 
of maritime discovery and Columbus, Luther and the Reformation ; the 
preliminary events in each case being sketched, as well as the lives of the 
most prominent persons in connexion with them. There is nothing new in 
the facts or very remarkable in the reflections, but the sketches are read- 
able, and fulfil the object of the author,—which is to furnish “ you 
maidens, and intelligent working men, with some pleasant and useful read- 
ing,”’ as well as to serve for an introduction to history.] 

Michaud’s History of the Crusades. Translated from the Freneh, by 
W. Robson. In three volumes. Volume I. 

[Michaud’s clever History of the Crusades—detailed, but not dull—has been 


or any critical estimate of its merit. It is singular, in such an age of pw 
lishing activity, that no translation has appeared; for although numbers 


| read French, a greater number do not, and not many read with facility— 


the matter is lost sight of in looking after the meaning. Mr. Robson 
done a service in making Michaud accessible to the general reader, and, 
apparently, at a cheap rate. } 
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The Future: or the Science of Politics. By A. Alison, Esq., Author 
of “ The Second Reformation,” &c. 

An attempt to reach the essence of political philosophy by combining 
ae with politics, A variety of topics are handled, but in so abstract 
a 7" at often when we admit the truth we are no nearer any practical 
end. 

The Master Engineers and their Workmen. Three Lectures. By J. M. 
Ludlow, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-law. 
School Sermons, preached in the Chapel of Marlborough College. By 
Matthew Wilkinson, D.D., Master of Marlborough College. 
Discourses addressed primarily to the students of Marlborough College, on 
e duties rather than the doctrines of Christianity. The topics selected are 
within the comprehension of youth, and applicable to their time of life, 
while the lessons they point are available at any age.] 
Poems, Sacred and Miscellaneous. By H. G. 
fA volume of sacred poems, chiefly on Scriptural subjects, and hymns, fol- 
owed by some songs and miscellaneous verses, which last have generally 
a grave if not a religious feeling.] 


Travels in Tartary, Thibet, and China, during the years 1844-5-6. By | 


- Hue. Translated from the French, by W. Hazlitt. In_ two 
volumes. Volume II. Illustrated with fifty Engravings on Wood. 
(National Illustrated Library.) 

[The second and concluding volume of a work a condensed translation of 
which has appeared in Longman’s “ Traveller's Library.’’] 
Narrative of the Loss of the Amazon Steam- Vessel, on Sunday morn- 
ing, January 4, 1852. (Bentley’s Shilling Series.) 


Of continuations and new editions, the most remarkable is Lamartine’s 
** History of the Restoration ’’: the present ‘division ’’ of which embraces 
the return of Napoleon from Elba, and at considerable length the struggles of 
the Royalists against him throughout France ; the first proceedings at the 
Congress of Vienna; Napoleon’s intrigues there, and the precipitate action 
and downfall of Murat. Another edition of Guyot’s ‘ Earth and Man” 
bears testimony to the brilliant generalization of the French cosmogonist : 
the “ abridgment” of the title chiefly refers to style, the lectures having 
been esas, and written off for publication in an American news- 
paper on the successive mornings after their delivery : the notes in part re- 

te to expressions that may give rise to misconceptions in reference to 
the gradual development of the world. Elmes’s “Sir Christopher Wren”’ is 
founded on a quarto work of the author's published some years since: the 
present life is written in a more popular style; “illustrative sketches and 
anecdotes of celebrated persons, and of striking events connected with him 
and his times,” being intermingled with the life. Dr. Mackay’s “ Extra- 
ordinary Popular Delusions’ appears in a handsome form, with numerous 
illustrative wood-cuts. Edgar Poe’s “Tales ’’ form the first volume of a 
neat shilling series called ‘* Readable Books.”” ‘The Hearths of the Poor”’ 
is a collection of anecdotes or incidents expanded into “stories” something 
similar to those of the religious tract: they were originally published in the 
** Children’s Missionary Magazine.” 

Lamartine’s History of the Restoration of Monarchy in France. Di- 
vision ITI, (Contemporary French Literature.) 

The Earth and Man; or Physical Geography in its relation to the His- 
tory of Mankind. Slightly abridged from the work of Arnold Guy- 
ot, Professor of Physical Geography and History at Neuchatel, 
Switzerland. With corrections and a few Notes. 

Cosmos ; Sketch of a Physical Description of the Universe. By Alex- 
ander von Humboldt. Volume III. Part Il. Translated under the 
Superintendence of Colonel Edward Sabine, R.A., V. P. and Treas. B.S. 

Sir Christopher Wren and his Times. With Illustrative Sketches and 
Anecdotes of the most Distinguished Personages in the Seventeenth 
Century. , | James Elmes, late Surveyor of the Port of London, &c. 

Memoirs of Extraordinary Popular Delusions and the Madness of 
Crowds. By Charles Mackay, LL.D. In two volumes. Illustrated 
with numerous Engravings. (National Illustrated Library.) 

Tales of Mystery, Imagination, and Humour ; and Poems. By Fdgar 
Allan Poe. Illustrated with twenty-six Engravings on Wood. (Read- 
able Books.) 

Self-Control, By Mrs. Brunton. (Railway Library.) 

The Hearths of the Poor; or True English Stories from real English 
life. By M. A. 8. Barber. 

Approach to the Holy Altar. By Bishop Ken. From his “ Manual of 

rayer,” and ‘ Practice of Divine Love.” 
PAaMPHLETS. 

* What are you at?” A Plain Question, addressed to the Earl of 
Derby. By a Leicestershire Farmer. 

Brief Suggestions on the subject of War and Invasion, &e. 

The Home of the Workman: a Lecture delivered in the Greenock Me- 
chanics’ Institution. By Allan Park Paton. 

Notes on Lunatic Asylums in Germany and other Parts of Europe. By 
W. F. Cumming, M.D. 

The Metropolis and its Municipal Administration: showing the Es- 
sentials of a sound System of Municipal Self-government, as appli- 
cable to all Town Populations, &c. By J. Toulmin Smith, Esq., 
Barrister-at-law. 

Zreland. Observations on the People, the Land, and the Law, in 1851; 
with especial reference to the Policy, Practice, and Results of the En- 
cumbered Estates Court. Third edition. 

On the Amendment of the Law and Practice of Letters Patent for In- 





ventions. By Thomas Webster, -y M.A., &c. Second edition. 
A re, Words upon the Merits and Demerits of the Question of Free 
rade. 


The Preservation and Restoration of Ancient Monuments ; a Paper read 
before the Archeological Institute at Bristol, July 29, 1851. With 
Notes. By Edward A Freeman, M.A., &c. 

Periodical Savings applied to Provident Purposes, &c. By Alexander 
Robertson, W.5., ALA 

Homeopathy ; a Popular Exposition and Defence of its Principles and 
Practice. By Walter Johnson, M.B. 

Yes or No? 








BIRTHS, 

On the 5th March, at Brook Vicarage, near Norwich, the Wife of the Rey. Dr. 
Beal, of a daughter. 

On the Sth, at Elm Field, Upper Clapton, Mrs. Joseph Savory, of a son. 

On the 8th, at Ayott St. Lawrence, Lady Emily Cavendish, of a daughter, 

On the 8th, Lady Armstrong, Wife of Sir Andrew Armstrong, Bart., M.P., of a son. 

On the llth, in Mansfield Street, the Hon. Mrs. Hall, of a son. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 12th January, at Meerut, East Indies, H. Topham Clements, Esq., Four- 
teenth (K a's) Light Dragoons, to Caroline Sarah, youngest daughter of Lieutenant- 
Colonel L. H. Smith, Sixth Bengal Light Cavalry. 

On the 13th, at St. John’s Church, Calcutta, by the Rev. James Gawen, M.A., 
Robert, son of Major Doran, late of H. M. Eighteenth Royal Irish, to Mary Re- 
becca, ey of the late Thomas Bracken, Esq., of Belchamp, St. Paul's, Essex. 

On the March, at the Holy Trinity Church, Hull, John Rose Butlin, Esq., 
eldest son of the late John Butlin, Esq., of Turville Park, Bucks, and Westfie 





sosan, Ealing,'to Mary, youngest daughter of Timothy Reeves, Esq., of Lister Street, 
ull, . 


On the 4th, at Dauntsey, Major Exham Schomberg Turner Swyny, Sixty-thj 
Regiment, to Bertha, second daughter of the Rev. George Augustus Bied — 
M.A., Rector of Dauntsey, Wilts. 7 a iganed Biedermann, 

On the 9th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Hamilton Onslow, Commander j 
the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company’s Service, to Mary Douglas, youngest dangh- 
ter of the late Rey. George Walton Onslow, of Dunsborough, Ripley, Surrey, 

DEATHS. . 

On the Ist March, at Florence, Edward Lombe, Esq., of Melton Hall, Wymoag 
ham, Norfolk ; in his 53d year. ail 

On the 2d, at Cheltenham, Reginald Wilton Macdonald, Esq., formerly of the 


| Seventeenth Lancers, son of the late Lieutenant-Colonel John Macdonald, of Sum. 


merlands, Exeter, and grandson of Flora Macdonald ; in his 38th year. 

On the 5th, at Hartley Westpall, Hants, the Rev. John Keate, D.D., for man 
years Head Master of Eton College, and a Canon of Windsor. y 

On the 5th, at Tyneham, Dorsetshire, the Rev. William Bond, Rector of Steeple- 
with-Tyneham, and Canon of Bristol Cathedral; in his 95th year. 

On the 6th, at Colchester, the Rev. George Parry Marriott, M.A., Canon of York 
Vicar of Eynesford, Kent, Rector of Hazeleigh, Essex, Chaplain to his late RH. the 
Duke of Cambridge, &c.; in his 75th year. 

On the 6th, at Ryde, Vice-Admiral Sir William A. Montagu, C.B., K.C.H.; in his 
67th year. 

On the 7th, at Black Rock House, county of Dublin, the Rev. Sir Harcourt Lees 
Bart. ; in his 75th year. , 

On the 7th, in Eaton Place, the Right Hon. Lady Margaret Henrietta Maria 
Milbanke, only daughter of the late Lord and Lady Grey of Groby, and sister of the 
present Earl of Stamford and Warrington; in her 26th year. 

On the 7th, at Paris, the Right Hon, Lady Jane Dalrymple Hamilton; in her 
74th year. 

On'the 7th, at the Rectory, Lowick, the Rev. Henry Frederick Stoddart, B.A., of 
Sidney College, Cambridge, and Curate of Islip, the second and only surviving son 
of the Rev. John Stoddart, D.D., Rector of Lowick and Islip, Northamptonshire; 
in his 26th year. 

On the 8th, at Hampton Court Palace, Julia Cecile, third daughter of Lord Henry 
Gordon, 

On the 9th, in Lower Grosvenor Street, Mary Stuart, Widow of the Right Hon, 
William Dundas, formerly Lord Register of Scotland, and sister of the late Lord 
Wharncliffe ; in her 82d year. 

On the 9th, at Woolwich, Major-General Lacy, Director-General of the Artillery+ 
at the Royal Arsenal; in his 72d year. 

On the 9th, at Belvidere House, Ryde, Isle of Wight, the Right Hon. Lady Decies 

Lately, Sir William Jackson Homan, Bart.; in his 82d year. 

MILITARY GAZETTE, 

War-orricr, March 12.— Royal Regt. of Horse Guards—J. D. Shafto, Gent. to be 
Cornet, by purchase, vice Massingberd, who retires. 4th Drag. Guards—C. M‘Don- 
nel, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Stillman, appointed to 6th Drag. Guards; 
C. F. Shawe, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Brigstocke, promoted. 9th Light 
Drags.—C. D. Brickmann, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Young, promoted, 
10th Light Drags.—A. E. Benson, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Severne, 

romoted. llth Light Drags.—A. R. Dunn, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase. 17th 
ight Drags.—Cornet J. Chadwick to be Adjutant, vice Learmonth, who resigns the 
Adjutantey only. 4th Foot—Acting Assist.-Surg. W. Boyd to be Assist.-Surg. vice 
Gamble, promoted. 10th Foot—St. Andrew B. St. John, Gent. to be Ensign, by 
purchase, vice Thompson, who retires. 12th Foot—G. J. Wolseley, Gent. to be 
Ensign, without purchase, vice Tweedie, appointed to the 80th Foot. 14th Foot— 
H. H. A’Court Inglefield, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Bower, promoted, 
20th Foot—A. R. Warren, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Turner, who re- 
tires. 23d Foot—R. H. Paynter, Gent. to be Second Lieut. by purchase, vice Sir 
W. N. Young, Bart. promoted, 24th Foot—Surg. J. Burke, from 40th Foot, to be 
Surg. vice Smith, appointed to the Staff. 27th Foot—-F. E. Murphy, Gent. to be 
Ensign, by purchase, vice G. R. Gresson, promoted; W. H. Gresson, Gent. to be 
Ensign, by purchase, vice King, who retires. 3lst Foot—A. Carey, Gent. to be 
Ensign, by purchase, vice Eddington, appointed to 95th Foot. 36th Foot—A. Sea- 
grim, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Robbins, who retires. 39th Foot —W, 
Gammell, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Northcote, promoted. 40th Foot— 
Staff-Surg. Sec. Class A. Collings, M.D. to be Surg. vice Burke, appointed to 24th Foot. 
42d Foot—Staff-Surg. Sec. Class J. G. Wood to be Surg. vice M‘Gregor, promoted, 
46th Foot—Capt. H. G. Hayes, from the Ceylon Rifle Regt. to be Capt. vice Steele, 
who exchanges. 48th Foot—R. G. B. Bolton, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, 
vice Heathcote, promoted. 59th Foot—R. J. Spofforth, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur- 
chase, vice Dwyer, appointed to l4th Foot. 77th Foot—A. M. Richards, Gent. to 
be Ensign, by purchase, vice Gilby, promoted. 85th Foot—E. A. Disbrowe, Gen- 
tleman, to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Rycroft, promoted. 86th Foot—R. J. Wal- 
lace, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Hamilton, appointed to the 10th Foot, 
89th Foot—G. H. Pering, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Selby, promoted, 
93d Foot—R. Abercromby, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Clarke, promoted, 
97th Foot—Acting Assist.-Surg. T. G. Bone, M.D. to be Assist.-Surg. vice Ewing, 
promoted. 

2d West India Regt.—W. Thompson, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Cald- 
well, who retires. 

Ceylon Rifle Regiment—Capt. H. Steel, from 46th Foot, to be Capt. vice Hayes, 
who exchanges. 

Royal Malta Fencibles—Lieut. G. Gouder, to be Capt. with local and temporary 
rank, vice Brevet Major Alessi, who retires upon full-pay; Ensign F. Eynaud to be 
Lieut. with local and temporary rank, vice Gouder; M. Portelli, Gent. to be Ensign, 
with local and temporary rank, vice Eynaud. 

Unattached— Lieut. W. Hardinge to be Capt. without purchase. 

Brevet—Capt. T. W. B. Mounsteven on half-pay of the 79th Foot, Staff Officer of 
Pensioners, to be Major in the Army; Capt. E. Kaye, of the Bengal Artillery, to 
have the rank of Major in the East Indies; Brevet Major W. Elsey, Captain and 
Paymaster of the East India Dépot at Warley, to have the rank of Major in the East 
Indies. 

Hospital Staff—Inspector-Gen. of Hospitals, with local rank, J. French, M.D. 
C.B. to be Inspector-Gen. of Hospitals; Deputy-Inspector-Gen. of Hospitals W. 
Henry to be Inspector-Gen. of Hospitals with local rank, vice French, who retires 
upon half-pay ; Staff-Surg. of the First Class, J. Dempster, M.D. to be Deputy-In- 
spector-General of Hospitals, vice Henry, promoted; Staff-Surg. of the Second 
Class J. Connell to be Staff-Surg. of the First Class, vice Dempster, promoted; 
Assist.-Surg. J. Ewing, from the 97th Foot, to be Staff.-Surg. of the Second Class, 
vice Connell, promoted ; Inspector-General of Hospitals, with local rank, A. Stewart, 
M.D. to be Inspector-General of Hospitals; Deputy-Inspector-General of Hospitals 
W. Munro to be Inspector-General of Hospitals, with local rank, vice Stewart, who 
retires upon half-pay; Staff-Surg. of the First Class W. Bell, M.D. to be Deputy- 
Inspector-General of Hospitals, vice Munro; Surg. J. M‘Gregor, from 42d Foot, to 
be Staff-Surg. of the First Class, vice Bell, promoted; Surg. J. 8. Smith, M.D. from 
the 24th Foot, to be Staff-Surg. of Second Class, vice Collings, appointed to the 40th 
Foot; Assist.-Surg. R. Gamble, M.D. from the 4th Foot, to be Staff-Surg. of the 
Second Class, vice Wood, appointed to the 42d Foot; Acting Assist.-Surg. A. Ro- 
bertson, M.D. to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, vice F. M. Tweddell, who retires 
upon half-pay; E. A. Brien, Gent. to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces. 


— = 
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NAVAL GAZETTE. 

ApMIrALty, March 8.—The following promotions have taken place this day con- 
sequent on the death, on the 6th instant, of Vice-Admiral of the Blue Sir v. A. 
Montagu, C.B, K.C.H.—Rear-Admiral W. Croft, on the Reserved List, to be Vice- 
Admiral on the same List ; Rear-Admiral of the Red W. Bowles, C.B. to be Vice- 
Admiral of the Blue ; Rear-Admiral of the White J. Pasco to be Rear-Admiral of the 
Red; Rear-Admiral of the Blue R. Wauchope to be Rear-Admiral of the White; 
Capt. D. H. O’Brien; Capt. E. Lloyd, K.H.; Capt. B. M. Kelly ; to be Rear-Ad- 
mirals on the Reserved List; Capt. A. L. Corry to be Rear-Admiral of the Blue. 

The following Capts. on the Retired List have been promoted to be Retired Rear- 
Admirals on the terms proposed in the London Gazette of the Ist September 1846, 
but without increase of pay—Capt. A. Montgomerie; J. W. Montagu ; Hon. G. 
P. Campbell; W. B. Bigland, K.H.; G. C. Gambier ; J. Gore (a); J. Gedge. 





COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, March 9. 

PARTNERSHIPS Dissouvep.—Fraser and Osborne, Union Street, Borough, brandy- 
rectifiers—Bennett and Elliott, Trump Street, warchousemen—T. and J. Denham, 
Huddersfield, linen-drapers — D. and G. Holy, Sheffield, merchants— Wright and 
Co. Osborn Place, Brick Lane, waste-merchants—Webster and Ryley, Uxbridge, 
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tea-dealers—Nock and Holloway, Rowley Regis, Staffordshire, nail-manufacturers 
~ Care and Kolbe, Grantham, Lincolnshire, proprietresses of a ladies’ school— 
Clegg and Rea, Manchester, commission-agents— Worsley and Barnes, Edgworth, 
Lancashire, cotton-spinners— Hall and Stockdale, Croston Clough, Lancashire, 
bobbin-turners; as far as regards G. Stockdale—J. and J. Gibb, Manchester, ware- 
housemen—Grut and Co. Hull, merchants—TIonides and Co. London; Ionides and 
Co. Galatz and Ibraila; and Sgonta and Co. Constantinople ; as far as regards E. H. 
Hoskins—S. B. and F. M. Peake, Tottenham, mg ae mes and Drewe, Red- 
cross Street, attornies—Faller and Wager, Sneinton, Nottinghamshire, cab-proprie- 
tors—Horsfield and Co. Manchester, manufacturers; as far as regards J. M‘Kinnell 
—Mason and Co. Liverpool, tea-dealers—Hall and Co. Liverpool, merchants—Pid- 
duck and Co. Manchester, commission-agents—Harrison and Co. Longshaw Delf 
—H. and S. Choat, Thaxted, Essex, carriers—Catlow and Brothers, Manchester, 

ovision-merchants— Dobson and Co. Leeds, woollen-drapers; as far as regards J. 

teson; and Dobson and Co. Sheffield, woollen-drapers—Langdale and Spencer, 
Holland Street, Blackfriars Bridge, mustard-manufacturers—Smith and Co. Dundee, 
watch-makers— Brown and Co. Hobart Town, Van Diemen’s Land; as far as regards 
C. M‘Lachlan— The Shaws Water Cotton Spinning Company, Greenock. 

Bankruptcy ANNULLED.—Benjamin Howmes jun. Bradford, Yorkshire, cattle- 
salesman. . : 

Bayxevets.—Josern Loaper, Pavement, Finsbury, upholsterer, to surrender 
March 19, April 17: solicitor, Taylor, South Street, Finsbury; official assignee, 
Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Amos Dean, Brighton, clothier, March 15, April 17: 
solicitors, Sowton, Great James Street; Kennett, Brighton; official assignee, Ni- 
cholson, Basinghall Street—Mi_sourne Crark, Pudding Lane, commission-agent, 
March 22, April 26: solicitor, Cooper, Gray’s Inn Square ; official assignee, Edwards, 
Sambrook Court—Aveustus ALEXaNpeR LackrrsTEEN, Broad Street Buildings, 
merchant, March 19, April 23: solicitors, Lawrance, Old Jewry Chambers ; official 
assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury—Wit1iam Henry Briper jun. Warnborough, 
Hampshire, butcher, March 19, April 23: solicitor, Richardson, Moorgate Street ; 
official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street—CLemext Courtney, Exmouth, vic- 
tualler, March 16, April 15: solicitor, Laidman, Exeter; official assignee, Herna- 
man, Exeter—Joun Ovston, Wakefield, linen-draper, March 25, April 23 : solicitors, 
Parker, St. Paul’s Churchyard ; Bond and Barwick, Leeds ; official assignee, Young, 
Leeds—Sravros J. Necroronrr, Manchester, merchant, March April 21: solici- 
tors, Sale and Co. Manchester; official assignee, Pott, Manchester—W11L.1AM Frost, 
Macclesfield, silk-throwster, March 19, April 27: solicitors, Fox and Son, Finsbury 
Cireus; Worthington and Earle, Manchester; official assignee, Lee, Manchester— 
Groncr Townson, of Church, in Whalley, plumber, March 19, April 22: solicitors, 
Alcock, Skipton; Higson and Robinson, Manchester; official assignee, Mackenzie, 
Manchester. 

Drvipenps.— March 30, Gausden, Hove, victualler—March 30, Clark, Upwell, 
Cambridgeshire, miller— March 30, Griffiths, Lime Street, wine-merchant— March 
30, Robinson, West Lynn, grocer—March 18, Hayhow, Ratcliffe Highway, boot- 
maker— March 30, Robson, South Shields, boat-builder. 

Certiricates.— Zo be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.— March 30, Knight sen. and Knight jun. Walham Green, butchers— March 
31, Lett, Apsley Guise, Bedfordshire, builder—March 31, Abrahams, Liverpool, 
tailor—April 1, Gillan, Liverpool, merchant— April 1, Entwisle, Manchester, cotton- 
manufacturer—April 1, Shaw, Leeds, millwright—-April 1, Longley and Co. Almond- 
bury, woollen-manufacturers— March 31, Tinsley, Rowley Regis, cooper. 

Dactarations or Divipenps.-— Baxter, Sheffield, merchant; first, second, and 
third div. together of 8s. 5d. and third div. of ls. 5d. any Monday or Tuesday; 
Hope, Leeds—Lodge, Kettlewell, miner; first and second div. together of 3s. 54d. 
and second div. of Sa. any Monday or Tuesday ; Hope, Leeds—Dove, Leeds, cur- 
rier; first and final div. of 5s. on the separate estate, any Monday or Tuesday ; 
Hope, Leeds—M‘Conchie, Nottingham, draper; first div. of ls. 3d, March 12, 19, 26, 
April 2, and two subsequent Fridays; Bittleston, Nottingham, 

Scotcn SequestRations.—Hill, Edinburgh, commission-agent, March 17, April 
13—Cadenhead and Co. Newbridge, Aberdeenshire, brewers, March 15, April 5— 
Matheson, Kippen, cattle-dealer, March 15, April 12—Bogle, Glasgow, merchant, 
March 15, April 12—Hay, late of Glasgow, now in Australia or elsewhere, March 15, 


April 16. 
Friday, March 12. 

Partnersuips Dissoivep.— Marshall and Drewett, Devonshire Mews West, Port- 
land Place, cab-proprietors—W. and R. Haworth, Oswaldtwisle, Lancashire, manu- 
facturers of washing crystals—Isherwood and Whitworth, Ashton-under-Lyne, 
small ware-dealers— Wilson and Dawson, Hartlepool, milliners—Tew and Co, Ponte- 
fract, bankers; as far as regards W. H. Leatham—Duanant and Frommel, Liverpool, 
merchants—Jenkinson and Manley, Manchester, woollen-drapers—-Haywood and 
Co. Rood Lane, merchants—Gatliff and De Carteret, Coleman Street, attornies— 
Jarvis and Thompson, Union Place, Lambeth, contractors—J. and E. Carter, Ba- 
singhall Street, warehousemen— Robinsons and Russel, Millwall, Poplar, engineers 
—G,.and L. Guanziroli, Hatton Garden, looking-glass-makers— Main and Nicol, 














Liverpool, coach-makers—Brown and Son, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, cutlers—Welby | 


and Wood, Nottingham, attornies—Fox and Barrett, Leicester Square, architeets— 
Hudson and Burgess, Woolwich, builders— Rowlands and Son, Kegent Street, gold- 
smiths-- Broster and March, Paternoster Row, pocket-book-manufacturers— Wheeler 
and Co. Paternoster Row, stationers—Johnson and Co. Broughton Hall iron-works, 
Denbighshire, iron-manufacturers ; as far as regards W. Baker— Riley and Co, Hap- 
ton, Lancashire, chemists—Hesketh and Huxley, Chester, wine-merchants—Black 
and Co. Glasgow, merchants. 

Banxrvupts.—Daniet Kerra and Tuomas SHoonriper, Wood Street, warehouse- 
ment, to surrender March 24, April 23: solicitors, Reed and Co. Friday Street; 
official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Srernen Lup Low, Oxford, builder. 
March 19, April 22: solicitors, Holme and Co, New Inn; Bell, Coleman Street 
Buildings—Isaac Mornis, Derby, innkeeper, March 26, April 16: solicitor, Smith, 
Derby; official assignee, Bittleston, Nottingham—Wit.iiam Noster, Blackpool, 
Lancashire, post-horse-keeper, March 23, April 14: solicitors, Winstanley and 
Charnley, Preston; Evans and Son, Liverpool; official assignee, Cazenove, Liver- 

ool— WILLIAM Frost, Macclesfield, silk-throwster, March 19, April 22: solicitors, 

ox and Son, Finsbury Circus; Worthington and Earle, Manchester; official as- 
signee, Lee, Manchester—Joun Stank, West Rainten, Durham, grocer, March 19, 
April 29: solicitors, Shield and Harwood, Lombard Street; Armstrong, Newcastle ; 
official assignee, Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Joun Rymer, Gateshead, paper- 
manufacturer, March 19, April 29: solicitor, Harle, Southampton Buildings, and 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne; official assignee, Wakley, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, 

Divipenps.—April 2, Powell, Kingston, draper—April 2, Laslett, Ash, Kent, 
dealer in hay—April 2, Ingram, Southampton, seedsman—April 2, Astle and Co. 
Coleman Street, bookbinders—April 2, Churton, Holles Street, bookseller—April 5, 
Duckett and Co, Pall Mall, bankers—April 8, Willis, Trowbridge, Wiltshire, wool- 
broker—April 5, Marsh, Colchester, draper—April 5, Marsh and Co. Berners Street, 
bankers—April 3, Taylor and Wyld, Lock’s Fields, flock-manufacturers—April 2, 
Hopkinson, Liverpool, coach-builder—April 2, Brotherton, Liverpool, merchant— 
April 6, Woodhouse, Ripon, draper—April2, Dixon, Batley, dyer—April 2, Cole, 
Calverley, engineer—April 3, Napier jun. Sheffield, oil-merchant. 

Certiricates.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.— April 2, Phillipa, Crowland, Lincolnshire, brewer—April 2, J. and E. Leach, 
Waterbeach, Cambridgeshire, builders—April 6, Cole, Hampton Court, victualler— 
April 2, Flint, Lombard Street, hosier—April 2, Beart, Upwell, Norfolk, brick-imaker, 
—April 2, Boxall, Brighton, coach-maker—April 3, Collier, Landport, Southampton, 
draper—April 2, Hewlett, Leyton, Essex, cow-keeper—April 2, Johnston, Little 
Abingdon Street, coal-merchant—April 7, Fowler, Bristol, draper—April 6, Waring, 
Liverpool, innkeeper—April 5, Pryde and Co. Liverpool, sail-makers—April 14, Ba- 
con, Walton, Somersetshire, tailor—April 14, Copland, Barnstaple, tea-dealer—April 
3, Tandy, Stourbridge, ironmonger—April 2, D. and J. Shaw, Almondbury, manu- 
facturers—April 3, O’ Donnell, Sheffield, grocer—April 15, Harris, Camborne, grocer. 

Deciarations or Divipenps.—Michael, Bury Street, St. Mary Axe, merchant; 
first div. of 2s. 4d. March 16, or any subsequent Tuesday; Pennell, Guildbail Cham- 
bers—Stopford, Austinfriars, merchant; third div. of 5d. March 16, or any subse- 
quent Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Ford and Reeves, Leadenhall Street, 
ship-agents; first div. of ls. 3¢. March 16, or any subsequent Tuesday; Pennell, 
Guildhall Chambers—Capron, Lawrence Lane, merchant; second div. of 4fd. March 
16, or any subsequent Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—E. and H. Mar- 
tyn, Aldgate High Street, woollen-drapers; first div. of 1s. 6d, March 16, or 
any subsequent Tuesday; Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Jopp, Cornhill, ship- 
broker; final div. of 34d. March 16, or any subsequent Tuesday; Pennell, Guild- 
ball Chambers—Ritherdon, Millwall, Poplar, shipbuilder; first div. of 3s. March 
13, and three subsequent Saturdays; Groom, Abchurch Lane—Fryman, Rye, wine- 
merchant; second div. of 2s. 3d. March 13, and three’subsequent Saturdays; Groom, 
Abchurch Lane—Wheeler, St. Martin’s Lane, woollen-draper; first div. of 4s. 1d. 
any Wednesday; Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Wylde and Slater, Clayton Mills, 
Lancashire, bleachers; first div. of ls. 8jd. on the separate estate of R. B. Wylde, and 
third div. of 3d. on the separate estate of J. Slater, March 16, or any subsequent 
Tuesday; Pott, Manchester — Fray, Wigan, check-manufacturer; first div. of 

















Is. 6d. March 23, or any subsequent Tuesday; Fraser, Manchester — Emery, 
Lichfield, tailor; first div. of 6s. 4d. March 18, or any subsequent Thursday; Valpy, 
Birmingham—Lane, South Shields, Excise officer; first and final div. of 16s. 6d. 
March 13, or any subsequent Saturday; Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Scorcu SequestRatTions.— Drysdale, Edinburgh, brush-manufacturer, March 8, 
April 18—Macdougald, Edinburgh, hosier, March 18, April 15—Turpie, Dundee, tea- 
merchant, March 18, April 19. 








«PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH * |Saturd | Monday] Toeday, Wednae. Thurs, | Priday. 















































































3 per Cent Consols. ° 7 97 97% 97h o78 97 
Ditto for Account .... .. ‘ 4 - 97 974 97 Lr 
3 per Cents Reduced......... BL | 98) 9s, 9s 9s shut 
34 per Cents ... 994 99} 99) oof ooh 983 
Long Annuities oe 7a 7 7h 7 shut 
Bank Stock, 7 per Cent...... _ 219) 220 220 220 shut 
India Stock, 10) per Cent... .. -| — | 260 — 261 — 
Exchequer Bills, 14d. per diem . -| 6S pm. 65 —_— 62 65 63 
India Bonds 3 per Cent .........6eseeeee 72 pm. 2 > 75 — | ft 
FOREIGN FUNDS, 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian, .....005 ececees5 p. Ct 78 assachusetts (Sterling)...5 p. Ct, 109 
Belgian. eT 91h Mexican ....... evvcece ‘-— | 324 
Ditto... 2- -— | Michigan ..... t— — 
Brazilian .. 56 — os | Mississippi ... 6— | — 
Buenos Ayres 6«— 58 New York,... 5— | 14 
Chilian .... s— 106 RG aie sas t=— 104 
Danish ... 5 — |l02jexd, || Pennsylvania t6— Sijex d. 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) ..24 — 608 | Peruvian... 5 — | 103 
Ditto... 4— 93 | Portuguese. t5—- | ax 
French Ss 68f. 25¢ Ditto, ..... 38 = | a 
Ditto ex d 5 — |103f. 50¢ Russian .. 5 — li3exd 
Indiana ‘—- 74 Spanish .. 5 — | 24g 
Illinois ¢«— 57 7 ENO aawccnes 3s-— |} 42 
Kentucky ......... _=- —— || Ditto (Passive). «| 58 
Louisiana (Sterling) t5— 90 | Ditto (Coupons) oe — 
Maryland (Sterling)......6 — 83h | Vemezuela Active........csecee« me a) 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Raltwars— saNKS— 
Caledonian ......cececereeeceeees 7h Australasian.........++ seeeeeee | 394 
Edinburgh and Glasgow . eee 29 British North American. . | 49 
Eastern Counties ...... eee] Thexd, Colonial ....0..cseseees } lly 
Great Northern ... isg Commercial ef London .. _—_ 
Great South. and West. Ireland... 35 London and Westminster ...... 29 
Great Western .... eee $5} London Joint Stock..... ee 184 
Hull and Selby ........ 106} National of Ireland . 
Lancashire and Yorkshire . . qu National Provincial. 403 
Lancaster and Carlisle ........... —_ Provincial of Lreland.. . a3 
London Brighton and South Coas! 95} Union of Australia, ... = 16 
London and Blackwall, .... ..... Zexd.| Union of London............... 15 
London and North-western \1162exd. | Minzs— 
Midland ......... cece Ssgexd Brazilian Imperial . ......++++++ —— 
North British .. oj Ditto (St. John del Re 25 
Scottish Central....... 15 Cobre Copper .... - 30 
South-eastern and Dover 24 Nouveau Monde. .....00+e+000+ i 
South- western eos 8S MiscELLan BoUs— 

York, Newcastle, and Berwick...) 174 ex d. Australian Agricultural ........ 164 
York and North Midland ........ 22 exd Canada . a 
Docks— General Steam ... — 
East and West India. . 153 Peninsular and Or so 
London .......+0++. 121) Royal Mail Stea 80} 
St. Katherine .......-0..-.eseees sii South Australian .. 245 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the weck ending on 
Saturday, the 6th day of March 1552. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 






Notes issued ......+00+00+--++ £32,897,145 | Government Debdt........... «+» £11,015,100 
| Other Securities ...... 2,984 900 

Gold Coin and Bullion . 18,863,770 

| Silver Bullion......... 33,376 


—-——— que 
£32,897 145 £32,897,145 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 








Proprietors’ Capital .......... £14,553,000 Government Securitics (in- 

MB ccccvccccccce es 3,616,528 cluding Dead Weight Annuity) £13,565 323 
Public Deposits’ .. 6,902,929 Other Securities 11,602 383 
Other Deposits .......... - 12,124,056 N es 12,659,825 
Seven Day and other Bills..... 1,143,943 Gold and 512,925 

£358 340,456 £55,340 456 


* Including Exchequer, Savings- hanks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts. 

















BULLION. Per oz. | METALS. Per ton. 
Poreign Gold in Bars, Standard ....£3 17 9 | Copper, British Cakes £88 10 0... 0 0 6 
Foreign Gold in Coin, Portugal Pieces 0 0 © Iron, British Bars.... 5 2 6.. 510 0 
TO GREED sucnscnansenceosencass © 4 10§ | Lead, British rig..... wwe. O88 
Silver in Bars, Standard ........... © 5 Oj | Steel, Swedish Keg... 14 56 0... O 8 @ 

GRALN, Mark Lane, March 12. 

. #8) ® & ‘. . #8 
Wheat, R.New 40todl | Rye........ Wto32 Maple..... 30to 32 | Oats, Peed... 18tol9 
Fine ..... ++ 41—42 | Barley ..... 24 — 26 White .... 32 —34 Fine .. 19—20 
+ 40—41) Malting .. 30—32 Boilets ... 33-34 Poland .., 20—21 
- 41—42 | Malt, Ord... 52—54 | Beans, Ticks. 26—27 Fine .. 21—22 
sau Fine ..... 54-58 Old 2. cc eee 28 — 29 Potato .... 22—24 
Super. New. 46—48 | Peas, Hog .. 29—30 | Indian Corn, 28—30 Pine .. 24—25 





WEEKLY AVERAGE. 
Por the Week ending March 6. 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 





















Wheat.... dls. 114. | Rye ....... 308. 1d.| Wheat ..... 426 7d. | Rye....... - 329. Sd, 

Bariey.... 30 1 Beans . 2 (68 Barley ..... 30 (1 Beans + 0 32 

Oats ..... -v 0 PERS .ccccee 29 «64 | Oats ....... io 4 POMS. ....00. 2 66 

FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 

Town-made ........... per sack 43s. to 46s.| Butter—RBest Fresh, 13+. 0d. per doz. 

Becends o ccccccccccscscccssccce ‘1 — 4 Carlow, 31. lds. to 44. Os. per owt 

Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 39 — 42 | Bacon, Irish ........ ++-per ewt. 45, to 47s, 

Norfolk and Stockton .......... 37 — 40 Cheese, Cheshire . +o eee 42 = 66 
American ........ per barrel 20 — 24 Derby Plain .... oo ee 6 — 50 
Canadian ... ; — 24 | Hams, York . - ed — 

Bread, 64. to 7 jd. the 4lb. loaf. | Eggs, French, per 120, 4s, 3d. to 6s. 9d. 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


Newoats ann Leapenmact.* Smirurieco.” Heap or Catrut at 
d s. 


















‘. a. d. sd s. sa Suirariven, 
Beef .. 2 6to3 Oto3 2 wee 2 CtO3 COS 8B Friday Monday. 
Mutton 2 8—3 2—3 6 .44. 3 4—4 O—4 4) Beasts. 1 3,874 
Veal .. 2 8—3 4—4 0 44. 3 O—4 O— 4 6) Sheep . 3,350..... 21,900 
Pork .. 2 8—3 4—3 8 wo. 3 O—3 C—31W Caives. 200.,., 138 
Lamb... 0 O0—0 0—0 0 .... 0 O—0 O—O O| Pigs... B0..,., seu 
* To sink the offal, per & Ib. 
HOPS. | WOOL. 
Kent Pockets.. +++ 126s, to 147s. | Down and half-bred Hogs per Ib. 12d. to 134d 
Choice ditto .. 140 — 252 | Wether and Ewe ..........ceeees 1 — 1g 
Sussex ditto .. oe | Leicester Hogget and Wether.... 12 — © 
Farnham ditto. .....--.6+ «++ 130 290 | Pine Combing... ....0++00eeeeee Oh — 1p 





Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
Ssirnrieco Wuirremaret. 
68s. to 78s. 


MAY AND STRAW. 
CUMBERLAND. 














Hay, Good ...... evecesece 75s. to THe 72s. to 76s ° eee 
Inferior - 6 — 7 65 — 68 65 6S 
OW eee - O09 — 0 o- 0 o-oo 
Clover . 78 — 86 80 — 85 so — 88 
Wheat Straw . 23 — 32 25 — 28 “a —ww 
OILS, COALS, CANDLES. | GROCERIES 
Rape Oil ....... -+.perewt. £110 0 /Tea, Souchong, fine,per ib. 1s. 0/. to 3+ 24, 
Refined. 1il2 0 Congou, fine coore 2D Dm 1 
Linseed Oil ° eeccccces ° 7 0 Pekoe, flowery..........5 1 6 — 3 0 
Linseed Oil-Cake .......per1000 10 10 0 * In Bond—Duty 2s. 1d. per 1b. 


Candles, per dozen, 4s. 6d. to 5s. 64. 
Moulds (64. per doz.discount) 7s. 0d. 
Coals, Hetton...... coccccccoes B68. Od. 
Od. 


COB, ccccecceerseceereseesee 08. 


Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. 56s. to 85s, Od. 
Good Ordinary .......+..+. 3 — 400 0. 

Sugar, Muscova per cwt... 19s, 10p¢. 

West India Molasses ...... 11s. 64, te 131. 64, 
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HILHARMONIC © SOCIETY. —The 


Subscribers and the Public are respectfully informed 
that the FIRST CONCERT will take place on Monpay Even- 
ING next, the 15th instant, at the Hanover Square Rooms. Pro- 
gramme: Grand Symphony, No. 12—Haydn ; Concerto, No. 
2, Planeforte, Mr. Hallé—Mendelssohn ; Overture, Zauber- 
rt; Sinfonia ica—Beethoven ; Fantasia, Vio- 
uc a di Lammermoor,) Signor Sivori—Sivori ; Overture, 
sa—Weber. Vocal performers—Madame C astellan and 
Mr. Sims Reeves. Conductor—Mr. Costa. To commence at 
Eight o'clock, Subscription for the season, 4/. 4s.; single 
tickets, MW. ls. ; double tickets, I. 10s.; triple tickets, 2/ 
be had at Messrs. Appison and Co.'s, 210, R gent Street 


yEW PHILHARMONIC SOCLETY.— 
EXETER HALL.—THE FIRST CONCERT, Wepwes 
DAY Evenin , 2ith. To commence at E ight o’clock 
Programme.—Part I. in C, Jupiter, Mozart. Se- 
lection from Iphigeni Tauride, Gluck Song, Chorus, 
Ballet, and Chorus. Triple Concerto in C, Pianoforte, Violin, 
and Violoncello, Beethoven. M. Silas, Signor Sivori, and Si¢ 
nor Piatti. Overture, Oberon, Weber Part Il. Romeo and 
Juliet, a Dramatic Symphony. By Hector Berlioz. No. 1. 
Instrumental Introduction. Prolugue—in Choral Recitative. 
Semi-Chorus —Contralto Solo. Vocal Scherzetto — Tenor 
Solo, with Semi-Chorus Recitative. No. 2. (Instrumental 
Romeo alone. Distant Sound of Festive Music. Grand Fete 
at the Mansion of Capulet. No. 3. (Instrumental! and Vocal. 
The Garden of the Capulets, silent and deserted. Juliet—Ro 
meo. Love Scene—Adagio, Chorus. Chorus of Capulet 
Youths quitting the Feast. No. 4. Queen Mab, Scherzo In 
strumentale. Overture, Guillaume Tell, Rossini. The Or 
chestra will embrace the highest ve The 
Chorus will be select. Leadk Sivori. Conductor, 
M. Hector Herlioz. Serics of Six Con 
certs, 2/. 2s.; Single Tickets, 1 ; Gallery, 5s. West 
End of Hall, 2s. 6d. each; to be had at Caamer, Brace, and 


Co.'s, 201, Regent Street. 
\ APR. NEATE’'S THIRD QUARTET 
and PIANOFORTE SOIREE will take place at the 


New Beethoven Rooms, 27, Queen Ann Street, on Werpnes 
DAY NEXT, at § o'clock Executants, MM. Sainton, Cooper, 
Hill, Piatti, and Neate. Terms,a ticket to admit three per 
sons to one Soirée, or one person to three Soirées, W/. Is.; a 
single ticket, 10s. 6d, Programmes and tickets may be had of 
Mr. Neate, 2, Chapel Street, Portland Place, and at the prin 


cipal music-shops 
BEX EVOLENT SOCLETY 
q PATRICK, under the Patronage of her Majesty 
SIXTY-NINTH ANNIVERSARY of this Society 
lebrated on SAINT PATRICK'S DAY, Weonesvay, 
17th 1852, at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate Street 

President—Uis Grace the Duke of Newcastle 

V ice- Presidents. 
Marquis of Lansdowne. Earl of Bessborough 
Earl of Clarendon Right Hon. Sidney 
Earl of Lanesborough M.P 
Marquis of Londonderry. 
Stewards. 









is. to 

























talent in 
r, Signor 

















OF 8S 
The 
will be ce 
Marcu 





Herbert, 








Sir Ralph Howard, Bart. M.V. | Sir St. Vincent Keene Whit- 
taron Sir Anthony Roth shed, Bart. 
schild Sir John Scott Lillie, C.B 
General Cauifeild. F. R. Bonham, Esq 
Henry Browning, Esq Paul Butler, Esq 
Thos. Conolly, Esq. M.P Chichester 5. Fortescue, Esq 


Hugh M‘Calmont, Esq M.P. 
Thomas Naglten, Esq James Hartley, Esq. 
Edward Stewart, Esq. 

Tickets (20s. each) to be had of the Stewards, of 
Thomas Bainbridge, Esq. Treasurer, No, 12, St. Paul’s Church 
yard, at the Bar of the Tavern, and at the Schools in Stam 
ford Street, Blackfriars Road 

LDWARD HASTINGS, Secretary 
The Children as usual dine this day at the Schools at 1 o'clock 
dinner on Table at 6 o'clock 


WAtrorar ANTI- CORN - LAW 


LEAGUE 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 
May be paid to the Account of Groner Wrtsonx, Esq 
Chairman of the National Anti-Corn- = League, as under 
DISTRICT BANK OF R 





To any of its Branc 
LIVERPOOL. 
STOCK POKT. | 
OLDHAM | 
HANLEY. | 
NANTWICH f sR. 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. BURSLEM 
WARRINGTON, MARKET-DRAYTON. 
BURY. HYDE. 
BLACKBURN GLOSSOP 
STAFFORD. TODMORDEN 
WIGAN. | MOSSLEY. 


AGENTS FOR SCOTLAND. 
Gtascow—Union Bank of Scotland 
Evinpuncu—National Bank of ytland 
Avenpren—North of Scotland Bank 
Paistey—Union Bank of Scotland 
Douxver—National Bank of Scotland 








Lonpon: Messrs. SMITIT, 
By order of the Council, 
MITH P. ROBINSON, Hon. Sec. 


Manchester, March 12, 1852. 

ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, Regent Street ; 
Buildings. Established 1806. Invested Capital, 
Annual Income, 153,000/. Bonuses declared, 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Oftice 

President—The Right Hon. Earl Grey. 

Directors. 

William Henry Stone, Esq. Chairman. 

Henry B. Alexander, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
Churchill, Esq. Benj. Oliviera, Esq. F.R.S. 
William Ostler, Esq. 
Apsiey Pellatt, E a8 
George Round, > 
The Rey. James Sherman. 
Frederick Squire, Esq. 

John A. Beaumont, M mee Director. 
Physician—John Maclean, M.D. F.S.8. 29, Upper Montague 
Street, Montague — 
NINETEEN-TWENTIETHS OF THE P gulag ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSUREI 
Examples of the Extinction of Premiums by the surrender | 
of Bonuses. 


PAYNE, and CO. 





SIL76M 
bebe 








Sir hie hard D. King, Bart. 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird. 
Thomas Maughan, Esq. 

















Bonuses added 








| subsequently, 
Date of} Sum Original Premium. | to be further 
Policy.| Insured increased | 
| annually. | 
£ |£ 4. a. = we ae 
1806 2500 79 10 10 Extinguished. 1222 2 0 
1811 1000 | 33 19 2 ditto | 23117 8 
1318 | 1000 | 34 16 10 ditto | 41810 | 
| 


Bramples of Bonuses added to other Policies 























‘ fotal with addi- 
Policy Date Sum Bonuses tions to be fur- | 
No. * | Insured. added. ther increased. | 
£ £ «8. a, £sd4 |} 
621 1807 900 98212 1 1882 12 1 
117 1810 1200 1160 5 6 2360 5 6 | 
3392 1820 5000 3558 17 8 8558 17 8 | 





Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon ap- 
—- to >So Agents of the Office in all the principal towns 
ited Kirgdom ; at the City Branch ; and at the Head 

, 50, Regent Street. 





Edward 


City Branch, 2, Royal Beer gm ge 


a . rr" 
FOR EQUITABLE AS- 
SURANCES ON LIVES AND SURVIVORSHIPS, 

NEW BRIDGE REET, BLACKFRIARS 

Instituted 1762 

At the end of every ten years two thirds of the Surplus 
Funds of the Society are appropriated to the oldest 5000 
Policies, and one-third is reserved as an accumulating fund 

At the last investigation—on the 3ist December 18¢9—the 
Capital of the Society exceeded Bight Mi a ms Sterling 
vested in Three per Cents and on Morte The Su 
amounted to 3,215,0001, of which 2,113,000/. were appropris 
to the oldest 5000 Policies, and the remaining 1,102,000/. were 
reserved to accumulate 

Policies are admitted within the 
priority of date and number 


Qocl ETY 











5000 according to their 











The last Policy admitted within the ) bears date in 
June 1845, and has become entitled to Additions for every 
Annual Payment after the Sixth. 

A Weekly Court of Directors is held every Wednesday 


from cleven to one o'clock, at the Socicty’s House in New 
Bridge Street, Blackfriars, to receive proposals for New As 
surances, and attendance is given at the Office every day from 
9 to 3 O'clock. By Order of the Court of Directors, 

AR tHUR } MOR GAN, P 


Actuary 
[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
PANY, 1, Old Broad Street, 
Chairman 
Thomas Newman Hunt, Esq 
ty-Chairman 
John Horsley 
A New Scare or Premies on 
term of life has recently been adopted, 
reduction has been made at all ages below 


COM- 








London 


Palmer, Esq 
Insurances for the 
y which a material 
50 vears 


whole 





assigned to 





Four rirrns, or 80 per cent of the profits, are 
Policies every fifth year; and may be applied to increase the 
sum insured; to an immediate payment in cash; or to the 
reduction and ultimate extinction of future Premiums 

Owe-THinv of the Premium on Insurances of 500/. and up 
wards, for the whole term of life, may remain as a debt upon 
the Policy, to be paid off at convenience ; by which means 
15007. may be insured for the present outlay otherwise re- 
quired for 10007 

Loans.—The Directors will lend sums of 59/, and upwards, 
on the security of Policics effected with this Company for the 
whole term of life, when they have acquired an adequate 
valuc 

Secuairy.—Those who effect Insurances with this Comp 
ny are protected by its large Subscribed Capital from the risk 


incurred by members of Mutual Socictics 


Inst aances without participation fe profits may be effected 
SA 


at reduced rates. MUET INGALL, Actuary 

[JNITED “KINGDOM LIFE ASSU- 
RANCE COMVANY 8, Wate Place, Pall Mall, 

London ; Hanover eet, Edinburgh ; Vincent Plac 














Glasgow; 4, College Green, Dublin 
t Board. 
Charles Gr , Esq. Chairman, 
Charles Downes, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 
H. Blair Avarne, I J.G. Henriques, Esc 
E. L. Boyd, Esq. Resident | FP. Chas. Maitland, Es« 
Chas, B Curtis, Esq. } William Railt Esq 
William Fairlie, Esq. F. H. Thowsor 
Dd. Q , Esa | q s Thorb 
This Company, est: iblished by f Parliament in 18%, 
affords the most perfect security na large paid up Capital, 
and in the great success which has attended it since its com 


mencement 
The bonus added to policies from March | 
December 1847 is as follows— 
Sum added Sum add 


34 to the Jist 








Sum Time to policy 
Assured. Assured, in Is4l 
£ sd. 
5,000 13 yrs 10mths... 693 6 8 
5,000 } - 
1,000 100 0 0 
1,000 
1,000 — 
500 5000 
500 — 
500 7 — 
The pre miums, nevert the le ss, are on the most moderate scales 
and only Onc Hialf need be "paid for the First Five Year, 
when the Insurance is for life. Every information afforded 


Resident Director, 8, Waterloo Place, 





on application to the 
Pall Mall, L. md m. 


IRITAN 


“LIFE SURANCE 





NIA 


CoM? ANY, , Princes Street, Bank, Lond m. 
Established 1837 — Enips a by special A ra Parliament 
ORPHANS’ AND ( HIL DR EN’S ENDOWMENT BRANCH 

This Branch has been established for the purpose of afford 
ing to Parents, Guardians, and Friends, the means of provid 
ing, in an easy and inexpensive manner, a fund for the main 
tenance and education of their children ; so as to guard against 


the difficulties and destitution in which infants are frequently 
left by the premature deaths of those on whom they are d¢ 
pendent 

For this purpose an extensive set of Tables has been pre 
pared, showing the Quarterly Kates of Premium required, at 
all agcs, for annuities to commence at the death of a parent 
or frie and to be continucd untila child shall have com 
pleted (ifa boy) his twenty first, or (if a girl) her twenty 
fifth year of ¢ 

Tables have also been prepared showing the sums for which 
such Annuities may be commuted, when required to assist the 
child's outset in life 

EXTRACTS FROM TABLES 

Quarterly 












Premiums for an 
Annuity of Firry Pownps, 
to commence at the Death 
ofa Father or Friend, and of a Father or Friend, and 
to be paid untila Male Child to be paid until a Female} 
shall have completed his Child shall have completed 
_ Twenty firs t year of age her Twenty fifth vearof age 


Quarterly Premiums for an 
Annuity of Fiery Pounps, 
to commence at the Death 





Quarterly Premium Quarterly Premium 











. when Child's age is when Child's age is 
es under— under j 
se — ——~ —- -— 
<c| Three | One | Three] 2 three | three 
| {Months | Year | Years Months E Sear | Years 
| f€ 8 di€s.dji€s.a £s. dj€s. d\€ad 
30/19 St 8 St 60 30; 115 OL MM Ol 1G 
|} 35) 212 Sit dl 6t 86F 35/119 FL I8 31152] 
|} 40} 118 G16 1111319 40/2 7 5: 5 2 16 
1 45/2 8 712 6 4]2 12 45 3 O £218 31:127 | 
Values of the above Annuities, or sums for which the same 


at and after 
for girls.) 


may (when in possession) be Commuted, the 


age of thirteen (for Boys) and seventeen 














| Boy's Value of Girl's Value of | 

|} Age. | Annuity Age. | Annuity. j 

| } £84 cos. da. | 

/ 3 { 30 17 32912 0 

; 15 | 25818 0 19 «6| 68k 8 Oo 

{| WW 180 5 0 21.06 | 17918 0 

\ 18 ! a 7 «0 23 } 9a 5 0 | 
London, E. R. FOSTER, Resident Director. _ 

_Tanuary 1, 1852. ANDRE |W FRANCIS, Secretary 








TO ACTUARIES AND DEPOSITORS 

in SAVINGS-BANKS.—A asarls is invited of the new 

and important Plan of Industrial Life Assurance, which has 

been prepared for the purpose of extending the benefits of 

Life Assurance among the Industrious Classes.—Applications 

for Prospectuses may be addressed to Anruvr Scratcuter, 

M.A. Actuary to the Western Life Assurance Society, 3, Par- 

liament Street, London, and Author of “ Observations on 

vings-banks.” Published by J. W. Panxen, 445, West 
Strand, London. Price 5s. 














rpDonN 7 
WEST INDIA 
COMPANY 
Provisionally Registered 
First issue of Shares, 55,000, of 1. each, of which only 25,00¢ 


PROYAL MINING 








can be offered to the Public 
Th sunpany has been formed, after due investigation, for 
raisir py Silver, Gold, Quicksilver, Platina, Tin, Mo- 


lybdenum, and other Metals and Minerals, in the West Indies, 
where they are now known to exist, especially Silver and 
Copper, which have been precured in considerable quan. 
tities at the British island of Virgin Gorda. A few private 
atly expended a large sum of m mey on 
anic island, ia openir ind partially w< orking a 
see Prospectus for details and plans), 
>from whence several cargoes of rich ore 
already been shipped to Swansea, and a part of it sold 
for 317. per ton, nly requires the steam engine which is 
on the spot to be set to work to drain off the w ater, when 
copper or. equal in richness to that of the celebrated Burra 
burra Mine can be immediately obtained 

Prospectuses, with forms of applications, list of Directors, 
&c. and names of the existing Virgin Gorda Prop rictary, may 
be obti aincd of Carden and Whitehead, stock and 
share brokers, 2, Royal Exchange Buildings, and at the 
Offices of the Company 


gentiemen have r 
this lofty vole 











Messrs 






12, Birchin Lane, Lombard ee WORSLEY 
Street, llth March 1s52. d __ eee - 
YOYAL WEST INDIA MINING NING 


© COMPANY.—NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that NO 
APPLICATIONS fer Shares can be received after Wrpwgs. 
DAY NeXt, the 17th instant, when the allotment to the nume. 
rous applicants will commeace 
ty Order, 
ARTHINGTON WORSLEY, Secretary, 
12, Birchin Lane, March If, 1852 


THE INCE HALL COAL 
NEL COMPANY are now delivering of superior quality 

prices, their celebrated 

and CANNEL for HOUSE 

vor GAS PURPOSES, 


AND CAN- 


and at very reduced 
WALLS-END COAL 
CANNELa OAL E 


USE, 


nd ¢ 


SMITIUS SLACK and COKE for FOUNDRY PURPOSES 
STEAM and COKING COALS, 
in LONDON and at all the Stations of the Lond and North- 


western, the Bucking mshir sirmingham and Gloucester 








and Shropshire l ‘ tilways 
ORDI KS addressed tu the Company's Agents, as follows 
‘LON DON, Mess Lee and Jer s, 15 and 16, Uppér 





et, Bl akidene 
\M, Mr. W. Carrer, 





w, for all 














I is y, South of 
for son h sing hamshir and 
r : id G ter Railways 
SHREWSBURY, Messrs. ¥ and Srrxecr, for the Dis~ 
trict between that ind Stafford 
Or to the Secretary of the Company, at their Chief Office,7 
Rumford Stre Le pool, will n t with prompt attentiog. 
LLIAM LAIRD. General Mana cr 








ae ANI CHEERFUL REGISTER 
v BURTON REGISTER STOVE, invented 

i on WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, combines in its 

v heerfulness, cle inliness, ar hitherto 
deemed unattainable, whil tain part- 
ly by 4 tof the cum 
bersome and t is ral commen 
datt n r from t daily in his 





mas ae 


2, 50 | STOV ES 








as 
i narked in plain 
te with those that have 
hed 


he most distinguts 





tandards, from 7s. to 


with 
to 6/.; ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments 
to 71. 7s fire-irons, from Is. 9d. the set to 4/. 4s Sylvester 
ind all other patent stoves with radiating hearth-plates, and 
kitchen ranges, Which he is enabled to sell at these very re- 
duced charge 

First, from the frequency 

And secondly, from those pure 
for cash 

WILLIAM 8 


terations in his pre 


plete, 


zl. Lbs 





from ’ 


and extent of h s purchases 
hases being made exclusively 
ensive al 

LARGI 


BURTON has completed some ext 


tises, by which he has TEN 


SILOW-ROOMS, (all communicating,) exclusive of the shop. 
devoted solely to the show of GENERAL PURNISHING 
IRONMONGERY, (including caticry, nickel silver, plated 


uss bedsteads,) so arranged 
and at once make 


mand br 
may easily 


and japanned wares, ire 
md cl 1 that purchasers 
their selections, 


ssi fic 


ravings free The 


articl 


Catalogues with Eng 
money returned for every 
39, OXFORD STREET (cornet 
and 2, NEWMAN STREET; and 4and 5, 
Established a.p 1420 
NICOLL’S WAREROOMS 
are arranged in several DEPARTMENTS, under the 
management of skilful assistants, who produce the BEST 
MATERIALS at the most Moderate Prices, viz. the PALE 
TOT, the Toga, and other such garments, in substances adapt- 
ed for every season or climate; Uniforms and Outfits, naval 
military, or diplomatic ; ‘gal, or municipal ; 
Clo 


sent (per post 
not approved of. 
rof Newman Street Nos. 1 
PERRY'S PI 4c RE. 





MESSRS. 














Robes, cle 





Gentlemen’s plain Morning and zr Dress; Boys 
thing, Servants’ Liveries, & H.J.and D. Nicoll’'s West 
end address is at 114, 116, 18, and 120, Kegent Street; and in 





the City, 22, Cornhill 


JAMILY LIVERY. 
correctly ascertained, and in any case a steel die ex 
pressly cut for the buttons, free of cost. In many instance* 
the expe ose thus incurred will exceed the charge made f 
Footman’'s complete suit, viz. Four Pounds Ten Shillings, 
so that the quality, style, and general excellence of the ma- 
terials may be easily inferred, as it must be obvious to all, 


-Arms and Crests 





that a continuation of orders would alone remunecrate 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, PALETUOT PATENTEES, Merchants 
and Army Clothiers, 114, 116, 118, and 120, Regent Street, 








and 2: 


. , nn 7 . , 

TO MEDICINE FOR THE CURE OF 

r ASTHMA, Consumption, and Coughs, was ever att nded 
with such speedy and unfailing as DR. LOCOCK’S 
PULMONIC WAFERS. In every newspaper and periodical 
in the king dom may be seen testimonials of their wonderful 
efficacy singers and public speakers they are invaluable 
for clearing and strengthe ning the voice. They havea pleasant 
taste. Also, Dr. Locock’s Fe afers, the best medicine 
for females. Have a pleasant taste. Price ls. 14d. 2s. $d. and 


lls. per box 
] OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND 
PILLS the BEST REMEDIES for the CURE of BAD 
LEGS.—Mrs. Heppel, of Blyth, near Morpeth, was afflicted 
with a dreadful bad leg, for which she consulted the mostemi- 
nent medical men in that neighbourhood, but it would not 
yield to their treatment; her health suffered severely and the 
state of her leg was te rrible, the ulcers rapidly increasing in 
size, and the in most agonizing. In this state she commen- 
ced using Holloway’s Ointment and Pills, and after continuing 
them for some time the leg was completely cured, and she is 
now in the enjoyment of excellent health. Mr. Wilkinson, 
druggist, Blyth, vouches for the accuracy of this statement. 
Sold by all Drugzists, and at Professor Hotvowar's Establish 
ment, 244, Strand, London 





Corahill, London 





success 











YUM 


XUM 


March 13, 1852. 


Eee - 
SSOCIATION FOR THE PROMO- 
Lt TION OF THE FINE ARTS IN SCOTLAND.—sub 
criptions for the Six fine Engravings for the year 1552 re 
ceived by the Honorary Secretary, 43, Lombard Street, 
London 
Each ° - 
a set of Six Plates, and a chance of a Prize at the Drawing in 

July 

TOTICE OF REMOVAL.—MUDIE'S 
SELECT LIBRARY is removed from Upper King 
Ftrect,to 510, NEW OXFORD STREET, and 20, MUSEUM 
STREE fT, BLOOMSBURY, with improved arrangements 
and zreatly increased supplies of NEW and CHOICE BOOKS 
For Pros} ectuses apply to Cuagtes Epwann Munir, 510, New 
Oxford Street. SS a ae 
ARIS.—TO BE LET, for three years, 
from the Ist of Arnit. next, upon very advantageous 
terms, the GREATER PART of a LARGE HOTEL, situat« 





in the Rue de Lille, Faubourg St. Germain, Paris, recently 
occupied by a xt ntleman lately deceased. There is Stabling 
for Ten Horses, extensive Coach -house, Garden facing the 
Seine, &c. An arrangement might possibly be made for 


taking the premises with the present very handsome furni 
ture.—For partic ulars apply to Messrs. Mavonam and Dixox, 
Solicitors to th ecutor, at their Offices, 1, Staple Inn, 
Chancery Lane, London, or 12, Rue Royale, Paris 


BAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED CA- 
TALOGUE of BEDSTEADS, sent free by p 

designs and prices of upwards of 100 different I and 

also their priced List of Bedding. They have likewise, in ad 

dition to their usual stoc ig iriety PARISIAN 

BEDSTEADS, both in wor which they have just 

imported 








contains 


dstead 





a great 
and iron, 


Heat and Sox, Bedstead and Bedding Manufacturers, 196 
‘opposite the Chapel,) Tottenham Court Road 
COFFEE SER 


QILV ER TEA AND 
kK VICES.—Printed lists sent gratis into the country, in 
il particular weicht 
find most extensive 
Services in the Show-rooms. Either 
or Coffee-pot, may be had sepa- 
iths, &e 47, Cornaill, 


answer to a paid letter, with f of size, 
and price; or purchase 
ment of the Silv« 
pot, Sugar basin, Cream-cwer, 
rately.—T. Cox Savory and Co, Sil 


rs wil 


ea 

















(seven doors from Gracechurch Street,) London 
] ARVEY'S FISH SAUCE.—E. Lazenny 
and Son, having numerous compl ts from Families whe 

are imposed upon by i imit f r Ha 5 
Fish Sauce, request pur s to « ¢ that each b e of 
the genuine article bears mime ¢ Wi ul NuY 
on the back, in addition to t fr u ] iy rs 
and signed “ Elizabeth Jacenby 

E. Lazensy and Son's ESSENCE of ANCHOVIES continues 
to be prepared with that pecunar care which has rendered it 





80 justly admired as sauce for 
&c. and is manu 





,6.B n Square 





Sauce Warchous Is Street, Portma 
] INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAG- 
NESIA has been for many yea eti by the most 
eminent of the medical T s nasan excell t remedy for 
cidities, Heartburn, Head , Gout, and Indigestion As 
a mild aporient it is admiral! pied f ite fer 
particularly during pregnancy ; and it ps st f { 
infants from turning sour during digestion Combined wit! 
the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an effervescing ape 
rient draught, which is highly agreeable and efficacious 
Prepared by Dinnerorp and ¢ Dis} sing ( t nd 
General Agents for the Improved Morse-hair Glov nd 
Belts,’ 172, New Bond Street, I 1, and sold by all pect 


able Chemists throughout t 





PEAUTIFUL COMPLEXTON.— kOW- 


LAND'S KALYDOR, coin; 


Iv of che 











exotics of balsamic nature, utt ee froma 1 
mixture, and pleasing and deligh in its eff n 

Kalydor tet veutralize the action tmos upon 
the skin, and to promote that healthy action of the mi . 

pic vessels by which its general well-beir vd the I i { 
its appearanc ire 80 Oss ially l Pree ’ 
burn, tan, spots, pimples, flushes rations are ¢ i 
cated by its application, an ive place toa d ately soft 





clear, and fair skin. Price 4s. 6 id 6d. per | 
words *“* Rowland’s Kalydor ire on the wrapp Sold 
A. Rowtann and Sons, 20, Hotton Garden, London; an 


Chemists and Perfumers 

‘ik E QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. CLXXX.— NOTICE.—ADVERTISEMENTS 

and BILLS for the above Periodical will be in time if 





forwarded to the Publisher before the 27th instant. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
No. 112. (New Series No. 2 ADVERTISE- 


MENTS intended for insertion in the Aprit Number 
must be forwarded to the Publisher not later than t! 
22d instant. 


London: Joux Cuarmay, 142, Strand 


i EDINBURGILT REVIEW, No. 
XCIV.—ADVERTISEMENTS intended for in- 

sertion are requested to be forwarded to the Pub- 

lishers before Monpay, the 29th inst ; and BILLS not 

later than Wrepxesvay, the 3lst inst. 

London : Loneman, Brown, & Co. 39, Paternoster Row. 


7 WRECK OF THE MINOTAUR, 
BY THE LATE J. M. W. TURNER, R.A 
Pavt and Dominic Cotnacut and Co. 13 and 14, Pall 
Mall East, Publishers to her Majesty, beg to state that, 
by permission of the proprietor, the Right Hon. 
Earl of Yarborough, the above celebrated PICTURE, 
now Engraving by Mr. Henry Cousins, is ON VIEW 

by ticket for a few days at their House. 


THE CALUMNIES OF THE ATHEN ©UM JOUR- 
NAL EXPOSED, AND THEIR ATTACK ON 
PRIVATE CHARACTER OFFERED FOR PUB- 


LIC WARNING. 
Next week, 8vo. price 6d.; post free, 10d. 

\ R. WHITE'S LETTER TO MR. 
4 MURRAY, on the subject of the Byron, Shelley, 
and Keats MSS.—which Letter was suppressed by the 
Atheneum, but made the mest dishonest and unm anly 
use of by them, in the concoction of their article of last 
Saturday on the above subject. This Letter will show 
Mr. Murray’s purchase of the Byron MSS. at his own 
particular request upwards of three years since. Also 
of Mr. Moxon’s knowledge of the Shelley and Keats 
MSS. at the same pericd, and of Mr. W hite’s acting on 
Mr. Moxon’s suggestion to offer the Letters at their 
actual cost to the Shelley family. Also the names of 
collectors of autographs, authors, private friends ot 
the two poets, auc.ioneers of literary property, and 
other notables, who examined these MSS. at the same 
period without a breath of suspicion, but, on the con- 
trary, with the greatest enthusiasm. 

don: Wiiiiam Wurre, Pall Mall; and all Book- 

sellers, Stationers, and Newsvenders, 


| &e. 


Subscription of a Guinea ¢ ntitles the reccipt-holder to 
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This day is published, post 8vo. 9s, 6d, 


MANUAL OF FIELD ‘OPERATIONS, 


Adapted for the Use of Officers of the Army. 
By Lieutenant JERVIS-WHITE JERVIS, Royal Artillery. 
JOHN MURRAY, 


Albemarle Street. 





Now ready, Svo. lbs. 


HISTORY OF 


ENGLAND 


AND FRANCE 


UNDER THE HOUSE OF LANCASTER, 

With an INTRODUCTORY VIEW 
JOUN MURRAY, 

GROTE'S HISTORY OF GREECE. 


Now ready, with Maps, Svo. 16s. eaeh, 





HISTORY 
By GEORGI 
Restoration of th 


of Macedon. 


Volumes Nine and Ten. From the 


OF 


B.C. 


JOUN MURRAY, 


of the EARLY REFORMATION, 


Albemarle Street. 





GREECE. 


q- 
at Athens, down to the Accession of Philip 


bo. 


Democracy 
103 
Albemark 


Street. 





Phis day is publ 


THE BOOK OF 


} 


d, Part I 


THE 
4 
4 


price 3s. 


GARDEN, 


By CHARLES MINTOSH, 


he R 
e the 


val Gardens of his Majesty the 
Duke 





King of the 


of Buccleuch at Dalkeith Palace ; 


Belgians at Claremont and Brussels, and now 


Author of ** The Practical Gardener,” &c. Xe. 


Contents. 


INTRODUCTION.—Gardening, as 

Origin, Progress, 
{APTEI The Format 
IAPTER I1,.—Gard 


n Walls 


n Art of 
and Present State. 
m and Arrangement of Culinary and Fruit Gardens in general. 


Desien and Taste, considered as regards its 





Illustrations. 


GROUND-PLAN OF GARDEN AT DAL- 
KEITH PALACE, 


EWING’S GLASS WALLS 


PLAN OF ARCHITECTURAL FLOWER 
GARDEN IN COLOURS. 
FIFTY-FIVE ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London; Sold by all Booksellers. 
KING EDWARD THE SIXTH’S LATIN GRAM- | Two volumes, octavo, 288. we 
MARS, FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS OF THE WHIG MINIS- 


New Edition, revised, l2mo. 3s. 6d 
GRAMMATICLE RUDI- 


luct » the Latin Tor 
' ‘ 


ATINUE 
4 MENTA; ora 


wint 2mo 


7 pa 
LATIN ACCIDENCHI 


a 
’ 
ts of the Latin 








ongue, for the Use of Junio 
Joux Murray, Albemarle Street. 
N y, 
\ TYNVILLE; or Clubs and Coteri 
A Novel, in 3 vol By the Author of “ rh 
Age of Pitt and Fox. 
**On almost every } we find the freshne viva- 
city, and ger t it 
We ud the auth ‘ Wy 1 , 
write und 1 l ble on the f 
f it ' } teri ! livin ‘ 
ties are sket d with equal t lom and « ! 
tihenaum. 
Cua J. Skrer, Publ 21, King William t 
Charing ¢ 


NEW FICTIONS 
SCHOOL FOR FATHERS; an 


Pure 
Old l lish Story 


In one volun 


PAUL'S; a 


Muk LILY OF ST. 
Romance f Ou l lon By ul Author of 
* Trevethlan In three volumes. Vearly t 
11 


} 


| ENA; the Silent Woman. 
4. Author of ** King’s Cope,” &c. In three 
ready 


r\ Vou 
THE TWO FAMILIES: an Episode in 
' the Hi ipelton. By the Author of 
** Rose Doug post Sve. Just published. 


By the 


volumes. 





v 
(GATIA BEAUFORT; or Family 
d Pride. By the Author of ** Piqu Bw post 
vo Just published 
», Cornhill 


London : Surrn, Evper, and Co. ¢ 


13, Great Marlborough Street. 
AND CO”S NEW 
ATIONS. 


‘ Heeteear 
PUBLIC 
I. 
‘Ton RIGHT HON. B. DISRAELITS 
POLITICAL BIOGRAPHY of Lord GEORGE 
BENTINCK. Fourth Edition, Revised, 1 vol. 8vo, 15s, 
i. 
‘ers LITERATURE and ROMANCE 
of NORTHERN EUROPE; a Complete History 
of the Literature of len, Denmark, Norway, & 
By Witt1am and Mary Howrrr. 2 vols. 21s, 


(ANADA, AS IT WAS, IS, and MAY 


Swede 


BE. By the late Licut.-Col. Sir R. Bornycastin. 
With Considerable Additions, and an Account of Re- 
cent Transactions. By Sir James E, ALEXANDER, 


vols. with Maps, &« 21s. 


K.L.S. 2 
Iv. 
Mi": WARBURTON’S DARIEN; or 
i the Merchant Prince. Second Edition 
“ Mr. Warburton’s best work.”—Sunday Times. 
** A romance of intense interest.”— Literary Gazette. 


A 


Xe. 
II. 
THE PERILS OF FASHION, 


III. 

| - RTS AND ALTARS. By Rosert 
Beit, Esq. Author of ‘*The Ladder of Gold,” 

3 vols. 

** A romance of absorbing interest.”"—-Globe. 

“ A most fascinating and interesting work.” —Sun. 


} vols. 


NEW NOVELS. 
ES OF A BEAUTY. 


** Susan Hopley, 


Z THE 
DVENTUR 
By Mrs. Crowe, Author of 
3 vols 


3 vols. 





ISTORY 
rk¥Y OF 1830, to the Passing of the Reform 


ty J. A. Roxpvuck, M.P. 


‘Mr. Roebuck’s chronicle, we are bound to say, is 
unimpeachable ‘here is no distortion of facts in his 
narration: of bitterness there is very much less than 


might be expected; his estimate of public men is, in 


ich as will find general 









t ma just, creditable, and 
~ e; and if the whole wo partal more of the 
natu f arunning commentary than of a philosophi- 
cal treatise, it is unquestionably the most important 
book of reference yet published for the historian who, 
onal der and a calmer field, shall have to deal with 
the R » Bill of 1832, and its consequences, here- 
aft Times, Mareh 11, 1852 
Low i: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
SIR HLOWARD DOUGLAS ON GUNNERY. 
lhird Edition, thoroughly revised, and greatly en- 
larged, with many Plates, 8vo. 21s. 
\ TREATISE ON IMPROVED GUN- 
NERY; with Descriptions of the New Guns in- 
tre ed si the War Dedicated, by special per- 
mission, to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 
By General Sir Howann Dove.as, Bart. G.C.B. 
“Sir Howard Douglas’s book contains an amount and 
t f information with regard to the power, effi- 
i id range of the v mus descrip- 
ti in the tish and Foreign ser- 
vi r it a most valuable practical 
£ i onnected with the united service; anc 
t f fa third edition having been called for is the 
best proof of the popularity which it has already acqui- 
red, and the estimation in which it is held."—Mornina 
Herald 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Just published, price 3s. 6d 
he MASTER ENGINEERS AND 
rHEIR WORKMEN. Three Lectures on the 
relat of Capital and Labour. Delivered by request 
of the Society for Promoting Working Men's Associa- 
tions, at the Marylebone Literary and Scientific Insti- 
tution, on the Lith, 20th, and 27th of February 1852. 


M. Leptow, Esq. of Lincoln's Lan, Barrister-at- 





Jous Jawrs Bezen, 183, Fleet Street; and 
by order of all Booksellers 


London : 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF DR. IN- 
MAN’S WORKS. 
This day are published, in royal Svo 

TAVIGATION AND NAUTICAL AS- 
A TRONOMY, for the Use of British Seamen. 
Eighth Edition, strongly half-bound. 9s. 

2. NAUTICAL TABLES, for the Use of British 
Seamen. New Edition, half-bound. 25s. 

3. The above two works, in ONE VOLUME, half- 
bound. WW, 13s. By the Rev. James Inmayw, D.D. 
late Pr sor at the Royal Naval College, Ports- 
mouth. 

Rivinetons, St. Paul's Churchyard, & Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may de had, by the same Author, 

1. A TREATISE ON NAVAL GUNNERY. 4s. 

5. FORMULE RULES for Calculations on 
PLANS of SHIPS. 


New Edition, abridged, 6d.; by post, 8¢.; Fourth Edi- 
tion, much enlarged, 8vo. cloth, 2s.; 6d.; by post, 3s. 

‘ALT the FORBIDDEN FRUIT or 
\ FOOD, and the CHIEF CAUSE of DISEASES 
of BODY and MIND: showing that, under this sys- 
tem, a Superior Race of People will arise, with beauty, 
bodily perfection, and power of mind utterly unknown 
before. The pillar of salt now fully explained. “* We 
doubt not that this will make many converts.” —Medico- 
Chirurgical Review. “It is worthy of immortality.”— 
Lancet. 

Piven and Co, 23, Paternoster Row; all Booksellers; 
and post free for eight stamps of the Author, Rosemr 
Howarp, M.D. 6, Upper Gloucester Street, Dorset 
Square, London. The enlarged edition, post free, for 
thirty-six stamps. 





and 
3s. 
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This day, with Portrait, 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
ISTORY OE GUSTAVUS VASA, 
I King of Sweden. With Extracts from his Cor- 
respondence. 


Joun Mvrray, Albemarle Street. 


This day is published, feap. S8vo. 2s. 6d. . 

HE POLITICAL EXPERIENCE OF 

THE ANCIENTS, in its bearing upon MODERN 
TIMES. By Huon Sermovr TREMENHEERE. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. i 


Just ready, price 5s. 6d. small 8vo. cloth, 
ETTERS from ITALY and VIENNA. 


Cambridge: Macmittan and Co.; London: 
Grorce Bett; Edinburgh: Epmonstron and Dovetas; 
Dublin: Honors & Smita; Glasgow: Jas. MACLEHOSE. 

This day is published, 8vo. 16s. 
N ODERN INDIA. A Sketch of the 

System of Civil Government. With some Ac- 
count of the Natives and Native Institutions. By 
Grorce Campsetr, Bengal Civil Service. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Now ready, price 6s. cloth, | 
EN OF THE TIME IN 1882. 
“ The book begins with a sketch of Abd-el-Kader, 


goes through, alphabetically, the names of living great 
men, and almost ends with that of Wellington. It is | 























very cleverly executed."’"— Observer. 
avip Boave, Fleet Street. 
In a few days, in 1 vol. post 8vo. with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 
OBERT BLAKE, Admiral and Gene- 
ral at Sea. Based on Family and State Papers. 
By Herwortnu Dixon. 
London: Cuarman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
This day is published, a 
CENES AND ADVENTURES IN 
CENTRAL AMERICA, Edited by F. Harp- 
MAN, Esq. Author of “* Peninsular Scenes & Sketches,” 
“ The Student of Salamanca,” &c. In small 8vo. 6s. | 
WituraM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
In small 8vo. price 6s. the Third Edition of 


ICKNESS, ITS TRIALS AND BLES- | 


SINGS. An Appendix is added, containing 
Suggestions to persons in attendance on the Sick and | 




















g- 
Rivinorons, St. Paui’s Churchyard, & Waterloo Place. 





Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 25s. 
7 LIFE OF LORD JEFFREY; 
with a Seleciion from his Correspondence. By 
Lord Cocknury. 
A. and C, Brack, Edinburgh; Loneman and Co, 
London. 





Published this day, price 3d, 
HE BRITISH MUSEUM, AND/| 
WEEK BOOK of FACTS, in Arts, Science, and 
General Knowledge. 
Office, 4, Thanet Place, Temple Bar. 
all Newsvenders. 
FARINI’S HISTORY OF ROME. 
This day is published, Vol. III. 8vo. 12s. 
HE HISTORY OF THE ROMAN 
STATE. By Lurer Canto Farrnt. Translated 
by the Right Hon. W. E. Gtapstone, M.P. for the 
University of Oxford. | 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


May be had of 





This day is published, price 4s. 6d. 8vo, cloth boards, 
OEMS, Sacred and Miscellaneous. 
By H. G. 

Liverpool: De1curon and Laventon ; London: | 
Wuitraker and Co. | 
Any profit arising from the publication of this Work | 
will be i to the Treasurer of the Liverpool Asylum 
for Orphan Boys, to increase the fund for building an 

Institution. 


ARNOLD'S INTRODUCTION TO THUCYDIDES. | 
__ _ In 12mo. price 5s. 6d. : 
THUCYDIDES, Book the First. With 


English Notes, and Grammatical References. 
Edited by the Rev. Tnomas Kercnever Arno.p, M.A, 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Rivinerons, St, Paul’s Churchyard, & Waterloo Place. 








Just published, in post 8vo. Ro 3s. Gd. cloth, 
HE GOLD VALUER; being Tables 
for Ascertaining the Value of Gold, as Naturally 
Produced, or Artificially Amalgamated. With a Fa- 
miliar Explanation of the Mode of Ascertaining the 
Proportion of Pure Gold in any given quantity of 
Metal. By James H. Waruenrston, Goldsmith. 
London: Smrrn, Ev.per, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 


In Monthly Parts, price 4s. each, 
HISTORY OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE during the First Half of the Nine- 
teenth Century; being an Introductory Narrative of 
Events from 1800 to 1815, and the History of the Peace. 
By Harrier Martineau. Embellished with Portraits. 
To be completed in Ten Monthly Parts. 
London: Wa. S. Orr and Co. Amen Corner; and sold 
by all Booksellers. 


.In Monthly Parts, price 2s. 6d. containing 
seven Portraits and Biographies, 
HE PORTRAIT GALLERY of 
Distinguished Pcets, Philosophers, Statesmen, 
Divines, Painters, Architects, Engineers, Physicians, 
Lawyers, &c. &c. With Biographies. Originally pub- 
lished a bys coy for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge. To be completed in 24 Monthly Parts. 
London: Wa. 8. Orr and Co. Amen Corner; and sold 
by all Booksellers. 
NEW WORK BY THE HON, MRS. ANDERSON. 
In 2 vols. small 8vo. price 12s. 
Yar THREE PATHS; or Truth, Vanity, 
and Profession; a Tale. By the Hon. Mrs. AN- 
PERSON. 
Riviverons, St. Paul's Churchyard, & Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Authoress, 
PRACTICAL RELIGION EXEMPLIFIED by 
LETTERS and PASSAGES from the Life of the late 
Rev. ROBERT ANDERSON, of Brighton. Fifth 
Edition. 6s, 





NEW WORKS. 


1. 
MEMOIRS of the WHIG PARTY 


during MY TIME. By Henry Ricnarp Lord Hot- 
LAND. Edited by his Son, Henry Epwarp Lord Hot- 
Land. Vol. I. Post 8vo. price 9s. 6d. 


2. 
HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS.  Sanrve’s 


authorized English Translation of the Second Part of 
the Third Volume. Post 8vo. 7s.; or 16mo. 3s, sewed, 
4s. cloth. ‘ 


The Rev. J. H. GURNEY’S HISTO- 
RICAL SKETCHES; illustrating some Memorable 
Events and Epochs, from a.p. 1400 to A.p, 1546. Feap. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. ‘ 


Mrs. C. L. BALFOUR’S SKETCHES 
of ENGLISH LITERATURE, from the Fourteenth 
to the Present Century. Feap. Svo. 7s. 


5. 
Colonel CHESNEY’S OBSERVA- 
TIONS on the PAST and PRESENT STATE of 


FIRE-ARMS, and on the Probable Effects in War of 
the New Musket. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


6. 


A FIRST HISTORY of GREECE. 
By the Author of ‘*‘ Amy Herbert,” ** The Child’s First 
History of Rome,” &c, Feap. 8vo. 5s, 


Nearly ready. 
7. 
The Traveller's Library, Part XVIII. 
LECTURES and ADDRESSES. 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Caruisie. 
One Shilling. [On the 31st inst. 


By 


8 


The ECLIPSE of FAITH; or a 


Visit to a Religious Sceptic. Post 8vo. 
9. 
Mr. 8. LAING’S NOTES on the 


Political and Social State of Denmark,and the Duchies 
of Holstein and Sleswick. 8vo. 


10. 
CHINA during the War and since 


the Peace. By Sir J. F. Davis, Bart. late H. M. 
Plenipotentiary in China. 2 vols. post 8vo. Maps, 
Wood-cuts. 

ll. 

Lieutenant OSBORN’S STRAY 
LEAVES from an ARCTIC JOURNAL: or Eighteen 
Months in the Polar Regions in search of Sir J. Frank- 
lin’s Expedition, Post 8vo. Map, coloured Plates. 


12. 

JOURNAL kept during a SUMMER 
TOUR, for the Children of a Village School. Part II. 
from Lake Constance to the Simplon. By the Author 
of ** Amy Herbert.” Feap. 8vo. 

13. 


The Eighth and concluding Volume of 
the Library Edition of Bishop THIRLWALL'S HIS- 
TORY of GREECE. 8vo. Map. 

M. 
HYPPOLYTUS and his AGE; or 


Doctrine and Practice of the Church of Rome under 
Commodus and Alexander Severus. By C,. C. J. Bun- 
sen, D.C.L. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


15. 
THE GREAT EXHIBITION and 


LONDON in 1851. By Dr. Lanpyer, M. Curvaien, 
J. Lemornne, and H, Bertioz. 8vo. 


16. 


CHAPTERS on MENTAL PHYSI- 
OLOGY. By Heyry Hotianp, M.D. F.R.S. Physician 
Extraordinary to the Queen, and Physician in Ordi- 
nary to Prince Albert. 8vo. 

17. 

Dr. ROGET’S THESAURUS of 
ENGLISH WORDS and PIIRASES, classified and 
arranged to facilitate the Expression of Ideas, and 
assist in Literary Composition, 8vo, 


18. 

Dr. BREWER’S GUIDE to ENG- 
LISH COMPOSITION ; or One Hundred and Twenty 
Subjects analyzed and illustrated to teach Argumenta- 
tion and Thought. Feap. 8vo. 


19. ‘ 
Mr. WILLIAM HUGHES’S 
MANUAL of GEOGRAPHY, Physical, Industrial, 
and Political. With 6 coloured Maps. Feap. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. (On Friday next. 


London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and 
LoneMANS, 


l6mo. price | 


—__—__. 


NEW WORKS 
JUST PUBLISHED 


MR. BENTLEY. 


BANCROFT’S HISTORY OF THE 


AMERICAN REVOLUTION. Vol. I. 8vo. with 
Plan of the Siege of Quebec. 15s. 


“ This work must take its place as an essential satis- 
factory history of the United States. Mr. Bancroft’s 
sty le is original and national. It breathes of the moun. 
tain and the prairie. A strain of wild and forest-like 
music swells up in almost every line. The story is 
told richly and vividly. In his hands American scenery 
is full of fine effects. Steeped in the colours of his ima- 
gination, a thousand incidents, thought dull before, 
appear now animated and pictorial. In his narrative 
alt is movement. His men glow with human purposes— 
his story sweeps on with the exulting life of a proces- 
sion.”—Athenawum. 


THE COURT AND THE DESERT; 


or PRIESTS, PASTORS, and PHILOSOPHERS, 
3 vols. 


111. 
MEN AND WOMEN OF FRANCE 
IN THE LAST CENTURY. 3 vols. post 8yo, 
31s. 6d. 
IV. 


THE EARL OF ALBEMARLE'S 


| MEMOIRS of the MARQUIS of ROCKINGHAM 
| 





and HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 2 vols. 8vo, with 

Portrait. 30s. 

| v. 

| r 7 

THE TAGUS AND THE TIBER; 

or NOTES of TRAVEL in PORTUGAL, SPAIN, 

} and ITALY in 1850-51. By ,.W. E._Baxrerr, Esq. 
2 vols. post Svo. 21s. 

| vi. 


MEMOIRS AND CORRESPOND- 
| ENCE of MALLET DU PAN, Collected and 
| Edited by A. Sayous. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


‘ZOOLOGICAL 


| By Sesrertius Hott, Esq. 


ANECDOTES. 


Post Svo. 10s. 6d. 


Vit. 


THE INVASIONS AND PRO- 


JECTED INVASIONS OF ENGLAND. By E. 
8. Creasy, M.A. Post 8vo. 10s. 62. 


Ix. 


MEMOIRS OF SARAH MARGA- 


RET FULLER, MARCHESA OSSOLI. Edited 
by Ratpn Watpvo Emerson and W. H, Cuan- 
NING. 3 vols. 3ls._6d. 


x. 
ROUGHING IT IN THE BUSI; 
or LIFE in CANADA. By Mrs. Moonie, (Sister 
of Miss Agnes Strickland.) 2 vols. 21s. 


xt. 


MISS MITFORD’S RECOLLEC- 


TIONS of HER LITERARY LIFE, 3 vols. 
31s. 6d. 


Also, in a Few Days. 
XI. 


ALFRED THE GREAT, AND IIIS 


PLACE in the HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By 
Dr. R. Pavir. Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by Tuomas Wnricnt, Esq. F.S.A. &c. Demy 
8vo. 


XIII. 


CORNEILLE AND HIS TIMES. 


By M. Guizor, 8vo. 14s. 





Ricnarp Bentiry, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 





London: Printed by Josera Ciayron, of 320, Str 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the offi 
Pautwer and Jostrn Crarton, No. 10, Crane 
Parish of St. Dunstan's in the W R c 
and Published by the aforesaid Jossr 
lington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex.—Sarvavar, 13th Manca 1552. 
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